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New Pathes In Recording 


The question advanced editorially in Janu- 
ary, which way recording is going, is further 
confused by the latest announcement on 
feasible pre-recorded tape. The major techni- 
cal obstacle to date in the way of pre-recorded 
tape has been a reliable system of mass pro- 
duction. This has now been overcome by a 
machine being marketed by Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Company of St. 
Paul, Minn. This machine can simultaneous- 
ly reproduce 48, hour-long tape reels from a 
master transcription in one hour. Claims 
are advanced that each of the 48 copies is 
indistinguishable from the master record- 
ing. Rumor, which in the recording field is 
no longer to be disqualified, says that an- 
other concern claims the reproduction of 
1,000 hour-long reels in the same length of 
time, but whether this is accomplished by 
one or a large number of machines is not at 
present known. 


The Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company describes its new machine as a 
“high-fidelity multiple recorder.”” Experi- 
ence has taught us that the term “high- 
fidelity” is loosely used, and as no frequency 
range is given in the publicity, one questions 
the claims that the pre-recorded tape made 
by the new machine will compete with disc 
recordings, ‘‘whether of the 78, 45, or 33-1/3 
r.p.m. variety”. The publicity mentions 
reels with 1,200 feet of tape, double pattern, 
with playing speed of 714 inches per second. 
At this speed, according to one authority in 
the field, the frequency range would be 
around 5,000 c.p.s. tops. This is hardly 
high-fidelity, even if the quality were super- 
lative. Good equipment for playing pre- 
recorded tape is of the foremost considera- 
tion, and if one desires any true semblance 
of extended range the expense increases. 








Unquestionably, pre-recorded tape is just 
around the corner. We are informed that 
arrangements have been made by one com- 
pany manufacturing tape equipment, to re- 
produce the libraries of two recording con- 
cerns on tape. Just how soon this arrange- 
ment will result in marketed products is not 
forthcoming. Inquiries as to who the record 
concerns are, etc. produced no results. Though 
it was intimated that one or both are of 
foreign status. 

Thus, we are faced with the question — 
which way is recording going? It is our be- 
lief that disc recording is not going to be 
completely displaced by tape recording either 
in the near or the far distant future. The 
fact that tape will permit long works to be 
heard without interruption is very much in 
its favor, but what about shorter works which 
are served more immediately by the disc? 
The wasted time element involved in search- 
ing out an overture or a Johann Strauss 
waltz from an hour’s tape reel will not be 
favorably regarded by all. In such cases 
the disc offers the more immediate response. 


Mixed Reactions 


The advent of a new disc at a new speed 
has provoked mixed reactions in the record 
business. Countless readers hate written 
that they do not favorably view reconver- 
sion of their present equipment. Many 
have already made alterations to accommo- 
date satisfactorily the long-playing record 
and the idea of a third speed is unthinkable. 
Perhaps it might be well to await the ap- 
pearance on the market of this new disc and 
arrange its performance through a dealer’s 
machine, similar or the same as one’s own, 
and judge whether it plays better than its 
78 r.p.m. counterpart. The gadget-minded 
individual may be less reluctant to add 
another player to his home equipment. 
However, those interested in the 45 r.p.m. 
will be glad to know that Victor's player, 
which goes on the market at the same time 
as the records, is a small, compact unit that 
takes up little space. 

The majority,of correspondents contend 
that the long-playing disc is a progressive de- 
velopment, as it permits uninterrupted per- 
formance of the music. Undeniably, this 
major advantage of the Columbia Micro- 
groove is neither opposed or seriously chal- 
lenged by Victor’s new 45 r.p.m., as the 
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latter plays about 5 minutes or less to a side, 
while the former reproduces as much as 25 


minutes of uninterrupted music. Moreover, 
the fact that the new Victor disc relies upon 
a changer mechanism is not favorab!y re- 
garded. Here, it should be noted that the 
new changer is by far the fastest in operation 
on the market and seemingly foolproof. 
Being designed to handle a thin vinylite 
record, that weighs only a fraction of the 
regular 10 or 12-inch disc, it seems to be a 
more compact unit than any of those made 
to handle the latter. Yet, as one consumer 
publication states: ‘This compactness is 
more than outbalanced by the fact that it 
is an extra piece of equipment’’. Moreover, 
it is a duplication of a piece of equipment 
that has always been regarded as the weak- 
est link in the reproduction of recordings, for 
no matter how we consider the record- 
changer, it has never been a really satisfac- 
tory unit. 


The Victor Player 


Whether RCA Victor’s player will re- 
produce satisfactorily on all equipment re- 
mains to be seen. As its pickup is a crystal 
unit and is said to gradually dip beyond the 
6,000 c.p.s. range, its performance through 
an extended-range machine is problematical. 
As we have previously said, this new record 
is remarkable in its clarity and fidelity of 
tone. Whether it will deliver, as is claimed, 
“the finest quality reproduction at low cost 
in the history of the phonograph record in- 
dustry” remains to be established. How- 
ever, even though it proves to provide 
“completely distortion free music’? when 
heard on the best equipment, this does not 
necessarily mean it will give similar results 
on the bulk of commercial machines found 
in the majority of American homes. The 
theory that an extended-range recording 
sounds better on any machine is wishful 
thinking. 

The new record was a logical develop- 
ment for reproduction of short pieces and 
for popular music. One realizes its signifi- 
cance in this category by the recent an- 
nouncement that Capitol will bring out 45 
r.p.m. discs at the same time as RCA Victor. 
In the reproduction of long works, however, 
it offers no progressive development, and 
the reception of Columbia’s long-playing 
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SOME RECENT BRITISH RECORDINGS 


By Edward Sackville West 


These are busy, thrilling, often exasperat- 
ing days for the record reviewer. Issues of 
the first excellence go along with others that 
should have been thrown out at an early 
stage, and the mth version of a standard 
symphony rubs shoulders with some rare 
modern work of minimum appeal. One sus- 
pects a wild confusion of standards in the 
general scramble for quick sales; and the 
absence of anything like a consistent policy 
gives an air of mild lunacy to the monthly 
lists. On previous occasions I have done my 
best to make this article inclusive. That has 
now become impossible, and I must confine 
myself to a somewhat rigorous selection, and 
issue almost as many warnings as recom- 
mendations. 


Among symphonies there have been not 
more than four outstandingly good record- 
ings: Bruckner’s Seventh (Concertgebouw/ 
Van Beinum: Decca AK1916-23), Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth (Vienna Phil./Karajan: Col 
LX1097-1105), and Erotica (Vienna Phil. 
Furtwaengler: HMV DB6741-7), Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian” (Turin Sym. Orch/Rossi: 
Decca AK1974-7). Of these the first is a 
marvel both of performance and of intelli- 
gent engineering: I doubt if there is a better 
recording of elaborate orchestral texture in 
existence. Whether or not one likes Bruck- 
ner’s music, there is no questioning the en- 
thusiasm and authority of Van Beinum’s 
conducting. Karajan’s management of the 
Ninth is vigorous and sincere. Like all the 
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post-war Viennese recordings, this one is 
distinguished by real beauty of orchestral 
tone and an absence of the cramped, studio 
effect that ruins a big score of this kind. It 
is, however, a pity that Hans Hotter’s solo 
in the Finale should be so untidily phrased 
and so unsteady in tone. Although admirab- 
ly recorded, Furtwaengler’s issue of the 


.Eroica is conspicuous for an_ hysterically 


fluctuating tempo which seems to me to 
put it out of court — a criticism I should 
also be prepared to substantiate in the case 
of the same conductor’s version of Brahm’s 
Second Symphony (Decca K 1875-9). The 
latest ‘‘Italian’’, on the other hand, is splend- 
idly alive; the tempi are more rational and 
the string tone far more agreeable than they 
were in the previous Decca Set (NSO/ 
Unger). Since Koussevitzky’s glittering (but 
cut) record of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, we have had nothing of comparable 
excellence. The new set (Philharmonia/ 
Dobrowen: HMV C3809-13) is ferociously 
recorded; but provided your reproduer will 
take it, the performance has much to recom- 
mend it. 

Of recent years ill luck has attended the 
recording of Schumann’s Piano Concerto. 
each succeeding version had something about 
it that was right, but more that was wrong. 
Some critics have taken the same view of the 
new set (Dinu Lipatti/Philharmonia/Kara- 
jan: Col LX1110-3), but I cannot agree 
with them that the interpretation is unduly 
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Lipatti’s style appears to me 
impeccable, his touch unfailingly beautiful 
in brilliance and lyrical feeling; and the re- 
cording is a fine one. Another volume of the 
Medtner Society has come out, hard — too 
hard — on the heels of the first. The appeal 
of all this ultra-romantic composer-pianist 
seems likely to remain limited; in any case 
his Third Concerto (vol. 2) is inferior to the 
Second (vol. 1) in construction and level of 
inspiration. On the other hand, the Sonata- 
Vocalise (vol. 2) is a most original and 
charming piece, and it is sweetly and adroit- 
ly sung by Margaret Ritchie. The recording 
in both volumes is of a very high quality. 


strenuous. 


The new issue, by Schnabel, of Beethoven's 
Fifth Concerto (‘‘Emperor’’), was an event 
of another order of importance, and it is 
with relief that I find myself able to report 
very favourably on it. We need not ap- 
prove everything Schnabel does with the 
solo, but the sweep and majesty of this in- 
tellectually heroic conception compels as- 
sent (HMV DB6692-6). The orchestra, 
under Alceo Galliera, receives a full and res- 
onant recording, and the balance is particul- 
arly good. Specialists will be interested to 
hear of the recording of the only Violin Con- 
certo (that in C major) which may with 
certainty be attributed to Haydn. This set, 
delicately played by Simon Goldberg (with 
Philharmonia/Siisskind), marks the welcome 
return of Parlophone to serious music (R- 
20558-60). The work starts with a rather 
perfunctory allegro, but the slow movement 
is characteristically lovely. The recording 
is a little edgy in places, but has plenty of 
depth and resonance. American admirers — 
and there were surely many — of the An- 
dante and Rondo from Haydn's Trumpet 
Concerto, recorded just before the war by 
George Eskdale, are seiously warned against 
Columbia's attempt to make us forsake this 
most winning record by issuing a new set, 
complete with the first movement, by Harry 
Mortimer (with Philharmonia/Weldon: Col 
DX1535-6). Though a competent trumpet- 
er, Mr. Mortimer possesses neither the musi- 
cal feeling nor the clear, ringing tone of 
George Eskdale. The orchestral perform- 
mance is equally styleless and the recording 
distinctly shallow. Szymanowski’s First V1- 
olin Concerto may not be to everyone's taste 

- especially in these days of harmonic aus- 
terity; but personally I would put this work 
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among the finest concertos of the century. 
The recorded performance by Eugenia 
Uminska (with Philharmonia/Fitelberg : Par- 
lophone R20563-5) — is absolutely superb, 
and the handling of the gigantic score, from 
the most delicate pianissimo up to the heavi- 
est climax, is a model of recording art. 

Of the miscellaneous orchestral issues two 
of the best come from Vienna. Strauss’ 
moving elegy on the old, pre-Nazi Germany, 
called Metamorphosen (Vienna Phil./Kara- 
jan: Col LX1082-5), is possibly the com- 
poser’s finest work since Die Frau ohne 
Schatten. The recording of this ‘‘study for 
23 solo strings’’ leaves something to be de- 
sired; the complicated polyphony being at 
times — especially in the opening pages — 
not ideally clear. But the performance is a 
lofty one and the string tone very rich. I 
can find nothing to say about Mozart’s Sere- 
nade in B flat (K361) except that it is as 
nearly perfect a set as can be imagined 
(Thirteen Wind Insturments of Vienna Phil 
Furtwaengler: HMV DB6707-11). The work 
itself has not a dull page in it, the conduct- 
ing is masterly, and the recording has none 
of the lumpiness so difficult to avoid in 
pieces scored only for wind. Those who 
appreciate distinctively French qualities in 
art will, I think, enjoy Lennox Berkeley’s 
Divertimento (London Chamber Orch/Ber- 
nard: Decca AK1882-3). Berkeley is com- 
ing more and more to the forefront of British 
music these days, and this delightfully 
subtle work represents him at his best. 
That it is easy to record does not detract 
from the success of the issue. A recent set 
of Rimsky-Korsakofi’s Scheherazade (Paris 
Conservatoire/Ansermet: Decca AK1980- 
84) seems to me to replace all others. The 
conducting has a lifetime of experience be- 
hind it and the recording is one of Decca’s 
most startling achievements. 

Admirers of Casals will be glad to hear 
that the third and last set of Bach’s Sonatas 


for Unaccompanied Cello (Nos. 4 and 5) have 


at least been released (Bach Society vol. 8 — 
seven HMV DB discs). Casal’s virile and 
expressive playing is given its full range and 
the result is very imposing. Those inter- 
ested in contemporary music are strongly 
recommended to get hold of Michael Tip- 
pett’s Second String Quartet (Decca AK1925- 
7). A contrapuntal work, of great vitality, 
metrical ingenuity, and intellectual intensity, 
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this quartet is given a most assured per- 
formance, recorded without shrillness or 
edge. Discophiles who are depressed by the 
obvious age of Cortot’s record of Schumann’s 
Papillons should not rush to buy that of 
Eileen Joyce (Decca AK1928-9), or they will 
inevitably be disappointed. Her rendering 
is feeble and spiritless. One more ‘“‘Don’t”’: 
Schubert’s Trio in B flat, op. 99 (HMV 
C3792-5). Here the Trio di Trieste — in 
many respects an excellent ensemble — is 
badly miscast. The tempi are very eccentric, 
the poetry is absent, and the recording deals 
most unkindly with the violins. Poetry, of 
a delicate, pastoral nature, is the outstand- 
ing quality of Schubert’s little Piano Sonata 
in A major, op. 120, and Albert Ferber gives 
it its full value, although I think it a pity he 
omits the repeats in the first movement, 
which seems too brief without them (Decca 
AK1516-7). Two other piano sonatas, by 
Beethoven — op. 31, No. 3 in E flat (HMV 
DB6788-90), and op. 109 in E major (Col 
DX1509-11) ) are highly recommended. In 
the first Backhaus gives a typically steely 
performance, with such an air of knowing 
precisely what he is about that one is carried 
away — especially as the recording is strik- 
ingly good. In the second Denis Matthews 
invests a much later inspiration with the 
intimate feeling and admirable musicianship 
for which he is noted. 

The complete recording of Delius’s A 
Village Romeo and Juliet has been a sad 
disappointment to at least some lovers of 
that undramatic but touching, elegiac opera. 
The standard of singing is inadequate and 
the voices are consistently too near the 
mike. Useless to plead that this is an orches- 
tra’s opera: not all Beecham’s virtuosity 
can overcome the effects of a damped 
studio and a peculiarly evil balance (HMV 
12 DB discs). 

Few who heard it dispite the contention 
that Margherita Grandi’s Lady Macbeth 
was one of the great operatic assumptions of 
our day. I for one regret that she did not 
record the astonishing Sleep-Walking Scene 
from Verdi's opera before the war, when her 
voice was a shade steadier than it is today, but 
her performance in this scene (with RPO/ 
Beecham: HMV DB6739-10) is a treasur- 
able souvenir, although the voices of the 
confidant and the doctor are too near, im- 
pairing the dramatic effect. Otherwise the 
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record is well made. Two very splendid re- 
cordings come from that admirable artist, 
Ljuba Welitsch, who is about to make her 
debut at the Metropolitan. . In Agathe’s 
big scene from Der Freischuetz — ‘‘Leise, 
leise” — I should criticise only the speed 
with which she hastens the adagio melody 
(Col LX1090). In Tatiana’s Letter Scene 
from Tchaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin (Col LX- 
1108-9) she carries all before her: the Ger- 
man epithet ‘“‘strahlend” is the only word 
which adequately describes the brilliance and 
pathos of her singing in this beautifully re- 
corded set. Moreover, for the first time in 
an English recording the scene is complete 
with all the recitative. A new version of 
Ravel’s entrancing Schéhérazade songs by 
Suzanne Danco (with Paris Conservatoire/ 
Ansermet: Decca AK1966-7) is sung with 
intelligence and a fine tone. The orchestral 
part is rather drily recorded, but on the 
whole the set is well worthwhile. I should 
say as much for the recent issue of Brahms’ 
Leibeslieder Walzer, op. 52 (Seefried/Hoen- 
gen/Meyerwelfing/Hotter, acc. Wuehrer and 
Von Nordberg: Col LX1114-7), although it 
does not, to my mind, replace the old 
Boulanger set. Four operatic stars do not — 
perhaps cannot — combine in an intimate, 
homogeneous ensemble; the balance is often 
wrong, though this is not the fault of the 
recording, which is most agreeable. The per- 
formance has exquisite moments, but it 
could not be described as the answer to 
prayer. 
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record shows how greatly interested the 
American public is in hearing musical works 
played as the composer’s intended them to 
be played, without interruptions or breaks. 
It is regrettable that RCA Victor has not 
also seen fit to reproduce a long-playing 
record. 

Though RCA Victor’s new disc has a 
larger hole in the center, it is possible that 
it may be reproduced on any machine hav- 
ing a two-way motor, that is if the company 
supplies a gadget to place over the spindle 
to fill out the larger hole space and — what 
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is of the utmost importance — a stroboscope 
to stop the motor at 45 r.p.m. For most 
well-constructed two-way motors can be 
stopped at any desired speed between 78 
and 33-1/3 revolutions. The need for this 
45 r.p.m. stroboscope is of such consequence 
that one was suprised that no one at the 
recent RCA Victor Press Conference seemed 
to have taken it into consideration. It can 
be assumed that some concern outside of 
the company, particularly a motor manu- 
facturer, will consider the advisability of 
supplying both the enlarging spindle gadget 
and the stroboscope, but it seems to us that 
RCA Victor owes it to their record buying 
public to assist those who own equipment 
which does not require the addition of an- 
other player. Inasmuch as the 45 disc is 
played by a stylus of .001 dimension, such 
as is used for the Microgroove, many rec- 
ord buyers are already set-up in part for 
its performance. 


Success of LP Records 


At a press conference on February 9, 
Edward Wallenstein, Chairman of Columbia 
Records, Inc., told of the public’s reception 
of the LP disc. In eight months, he said, 
“almost 600,000 American families have 
bought players for the LP records; and 
these same families have already purchased 
upwards of 2,000,000 individual discs — the 
equivalent of more than 10,000,000 conven- 
tional shellac records.” The long-playing 
record, he further stated has come to stay, 
and no matter what any other company 
does Columbia will still continue to manu- 
facture Microgroove discs as long as the 
public wants them. 

Columbia’s Microgroove discs vary in 
quality. Played on good equipment with 
one of the fine magnetic pickups — Audak, 
Pickering, G.E., or Astatic — it reproduces 
exceptionally well. Recent tests with a wide 
range condensor pickup (Noble-Hollywood, 
Calif.) revealed an overall balance that was 
far ahead of the crystals. Reproduced on 
the Philco or G.E. player or by Astatic 
crystal Model LP 33, the quality varies and 
is not as clear and brilliant. This may be 
due in part to the shortness of the tone arm 
and resultant poor alignment. Often the re- 
production for about half of the record seems 
fairly good but the latter half is often dis- 
torted in quality and balance. We urge ac- 
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quiring one of the longer magnetic pickup 
arms for best reproduction — a tone arm of 
at least 12 inches in length. Most pickup 
manufacturers supply their own tone arms, 
but there are two excellent ones made to 
house almost any magnetic head; put out by 
the Gray Research and Development Co. 
and the Livingston Electronic Corp. Both 
permit weight adjustment by the user. Great- 
ly preferred in the reproduction of Micro- 
grooves is a well polished jewel point. The 
Osmium point, originally supplied in the 
Philco unit, begins to wear the records after 
30 to 50 plays. The longer the tone arm the 
less wear any needle gives, and we believe in 
the case of a diamond stylus that a long tone 
arm is more essential than with any other 
jewel point. The diamond, if well polished, 
should last two to three times as long as the 
sapphire. However, the latter, if a well cut 
and polished gem, should last twice as long 
as on regular shellac records before wear of 
the Microgroove disc. If you find your 
stylus lifts from the grooves what looks like 
a fine grayish dust or wax-like pigments, 
you can be certain that it is wearing the 
record. Just how long a Microgroove will 
last with a well aligned pickup, employing 
a good jewel point, is not known at this 
writing, but we suspect its lifetime may ex- 
ceed a shellac disc. 


Some Recommendations 


Among Microgroove records recently tested 
are a few which definitely compete with and 
better the shellac pressing. Certainly, on 
our equipment, the Szigeti-Walter perform- 
ance of the Beethoven Violin Concerto is 
better reproduced from the LP disc, and 
the Microgroove version of the Rodzinski- 
Cleveland Orchestra performance of the 
Shostakovich Symphony No. 1 is a truly 
remarkable job, evidencing an advance in 
dubbing technique, in our estimation. Prob- 
ably the most remarkable of all is the 
dubbing of the Beecham-Philharmonic ver- 
sion of the Sibelius Seventh Symphony; it 
sounds altogether like a new recording. The 
Ormandy performance of the Rosenkavalter- 
Suite is rich and luminous from the LP rec- 
ord, and we found the Serkin-Reiner rendi- 
tion of the Brahm’s Piano Concerto No. 1 
far more impressive from the Microgroove 
dubbing. There are quite a few other LP 
discs in which we are greatly interested and 
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later, as time permits, we expect to report 
on those which especially impress us. 

There are so many recordings to hear these 
days that one in our position has little spare 
time for extraneous tests. Indeed, the re- 
quired. musical and technical comparisons 
pursued in recent months occupies far 
more time than ever before, and as most re- 
view recordings reach us at about the same 
time as the releases reach the stores, it can 
be understood why we cannot present our 
viewpojnts at an an earlier date. Discussing 
the situation recently with a number of 
colleagues in the field, all were in agreement 
that the really serious record reviewer is 
faced with a task which forestalls hasty 
judgments. Few-if-any conscientious re- 
viewers these days get an opportunity to 
enjoy music for music’s pleasure, for com- 
parisons of performances and technical char- 
acteristics occupy long hours. This was the 
conclusion reached at the recent discussion. 
One reviewer's wife plaintively announced: 
‘Records used to be a joy in our home, but 
today the musical performance switches from 
one to another of snatches of the same work, 
while technical comparisons create stops 
and starts, and tone control manipulations 
that exclude an outsider’s pleasurable eaves- 
dropping.” The lady in question was not 
the editor’s wife; her remarks are best left 
unquoted. 

Some readers have had troubles reproduc- 
ing Microgroove records. Obviously, those 
who encounter wows and rumbles on players 
have adjustments to make. Several readers 
who have purchased expensive magnetics for 
reproducing Microgrooves on extended-range 
equipment have acquired a type of distor- 
tion that ‘is unbearable’. This obviously 
sounds like poor alignment. The apparent 
difficulty to get a reliable or properly trained 
service man is brought out by the statement 
made by one correspondent, who purchased 
a diamond-point magnetic, LP cartridge. 
He says: ‘“The only reasonable explanation 
for the resultant distortion I got from service 
men and from the manufacturer was that 
the LP records were engineered to sound 
well with cheap. crystal pickups and that 
when they are played with a high. quality 
reluctance pickup on a wide range. system, 
the highs are so much accentuated that the 
distortion is very pronounced.” The fallacy 
of this statement is borne out by vour 
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editor’s own experience and several of his 
staff with the identical pickup on extended 
range equipment. We have found that the 
high end should be turned down to the best 
ear-acceptability and bass compensation 
similarly added. The pickup in question 
exceeds in frequency range the records. But 
more on this later. 

We are most favorably disposed toward the 
LP records and believe they will do much in 
the long run to sustain greater interest in-a 
good deal of music which, on the older type 
of records, suffered by the break of the mood. 

As we said last month, one’s enjoyment of 
music does not have to be curtailed or hamp- 
ered by any new devices or different speed 
discs. The only standardization in the rec- 
ord field so far is the 78 r.p.m. and this disc 
is still with us and may well always be with 
us. It is far better to enjoy regular records 
from reasonably good equipment than to 
listen to new ones (long-playing or short- 
playing at non-standardized speeds) from 
inferior equipment. Which way is record- 
ing going? We may well ask, but we do not 
have to alter our course if we do not wish to. 

The president of a large manufacturing 
company in a highly competitive field, who 
enjoys recorded music and refuses to cur- 
tail his purchases of 78 r.p.m. discs, voiced 
a provocative if not qualified statement 
when he said to us recently: 

“It would seem that the most confused 
occupation in America today is the record- 
ing business.” 





Records 


MASCAGNI: Cavalleria Rusticana — Sicili- 
ana; VERDI: Il Trovatore — Ah! si, ben 
mio; sung by Riccardo Martin (tenor) with 
orchestra (1909). IRCC 3038, 12’, $2.25. 

DONIZETTI: La Fille du Regiment — Evviva 
la Francia; sung by Frieda Hempel (soprano) 
with orchestra (ca. 1918). MASSE: Gala- 
thee Sa couleur est blonde; GOUNOD: 
Mireille Mon coeur ne peut changer; 
sung by Cécile Merguillier (soprano) with 
orchestra (ca. 1905). IRCC 3044, 12”, 
$2.25. 

REYER: Sigurd Et toi, Freia; sung by 
Maurice Renaud (baritone) with piano. 
BERLOIZ: La Damnation de Faust — Voici 
des roses; sung. by Jean Lassalle (baritone) 
with piano. TRCC 3049, 10’, $1.75. 


Collector's 























































LEROUX: La Reine Fiammette 


Tu sats, 

je ne suis plus reine; sung by Marguerite 
Carré (soprano) with Xavier Leroux (piano) 
(1904). BOILEDIEU: La Dame Blanche — 
Ah! quel plaisir d'etre soldat; sung by Ed- 
mond Clement (tenor) with piano (1905). 
IRCC 3050, 10’’, $1.75 


@One striking feature of this list is the wel- 
come unfamiliarity of most of the music — not 
all of the ‘‘golden age”’ singers roamed so far 
afield in selecting repertoire for recording! 

Martin’s voice is very forward in this re- 
recording, and his singing is open and smooth, 
if not overburdened with temperament. Some 
may find the reproduction too brilliant, but 
this is a good fault when played on equipment 
that can cope with it. The Cavalleria piece is 
in<roduced and finished off with bits of the 
Prelude, played by an orchestra which may at 
the very least be called remarkable. Happily 
Mr. Martin was one tenor with imagination 
enough to attempt a fading effect at the end of 
solo, as it is heard in the opera. 

It is good to have Hempel in a souvenir of 
one of her great Metropolitan successes. She 
too has been re-recorded with great brilliance, 
and her singing is decidedly alive. The char- 
acteristic quality is unmistakable, and there 
are some electrifying scales and a fine long 
trill. The coupling introduces a singer who is 
not even listed in Bauer, an artist with a rich 
and appealing voice used with fine smoothness 
and style. There are amusingly hearty an- 
nouncements preceding both her selections. 

As always the voice of Renaud is round and 
smooth, his singing in every way satisfying. 
Certainly he must have been one of the great- 
est artists among singers, for with all his repu- 

tation for histrionic genius, he never offends 
against musicianship and good taste. Lassalle, 
who is coupled with him, obviously had a finer 
natural instrument, but one senses no imagi- 
nation comparable to Renaud’s — a fact, how- 
ever, which should not be held against an ex- 
cellent baritone. 

Mme. Carré’s voice is light and appealing, 
her style emotional but generally neat. Clem- 
ent, presents a tour de froce, singing his rapid 
fire air with tremendous spirit and e/an. Here 
was another of the all-time great singers. This 
particular selection was issued in an original 
pressing some years ago, also by IRCC, but 
the recording speed was such that the tenor 
emerged singing higher and faster than even 
Clement could. Nothing has been lost, and 
much has been gained, in the dubbing. 

PLM. 
* . > 
BELLINI: Norma Ah si, fa cor; Lilli 

Lehmann (soprano) and Hedwig Helbig 

(soprano) with orchestra (1907). Norma 

Casta Diva; Lilli Lehmann (soprano) with 

orchestra (1907). CRS 10-inch disc 67, 

$2.10. 


HANDEL: Joshua haett’ ich Jubals 
Harf; WAGNER: Die Walkure Du bist 
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der lenz; Lilli Lehmann (soprano) with 
piano and with orchestra (1907). CRS 10- 
inch disc 69, $2.10. 


MOZART: Le Nozze de Figaro — Heil’ge 
Quelle reiner Triebe; MEYERBEER: Les 
Huguenots O gluecklich Land; Lilli Leh- 
mann (soprano) with orchestra (1907). CRS 
10-inch disc, 70, $2.10 


VERDI: La Traviata — Ah, fors’ e lui; Sempre 
libera; Lilli Lehmann (soprano) with or- 
chestra (1907). CRS 10-inch disc 68, $2.10. 


Americanism; Franklyn Delano Roosevelt (ca. 
1920). CRS 10-inch disc 66, $2.10. 


@ This group of Lehmann re-recordings pressed 
on vinylite will be enthusiastically welcomed by 
collectors who do not own the originals, for 
nothing this great lady did is without interest. 
Indeed, for all the suggestion of hootiness in 
the recorded voice (due, without doubt, to her 
59 years and to the immaturity of the record- 
ing technique) there are many evidences of 
supreme greatness. There are also drawbacks, 
of course, such as the really terrible orchestra 
which accompanies, especially in the Mozart 
and Meyerbeer airs, and the erratic ways of 
early recording engineers in matters of turn- 
table speed. 


The Casta Diva is memorable especially for 
a wonderful descending chromatic run in the 
cadenza, and its companion, also from Norma, 
presents some magnificently matched duet sing- 
ing (though Lehmann’s talented niece, Hedwig 
Helbig, is not mentioned on the label) and fine 
clean passage work from both ladies. Dz bist 
der Lenz is notable chiefly as the only Wagner 
selection Lehmann recorded, while Oh had I 
Jubal’s Lyre — sung in German despite the 
label — is the fastest, smoothest, steadiest 
and most exciting performance of the air | 
have ever heard. The fade-in technique is 
used in Ah fors’ e lui (which begins with the 
second stanza, A me fanciulla candida) and 
the short introduction included in the original 
recording is thus eliminated. Here is a model 
of stylistic singing, with some real dramatic 
declamation in the Sempre libera, which thus 
is saved from degenerating into mere vocal 
fireworks as it so often does. In this piece the 
break between the lower and middle registers 
shows in the voice, and here also the recording 
seems somewhat overloaded, but these con- 
siderations are far outweighed. Heil’ge Quelle 
is handsomely sung, and O gluecklich Land also 
has its points. The dubbings are well done and 
only a shade less clear than original pressings. 
No attempt has been made to correct the speed 
and pitch (as IRCC did in their re-recording of 
the same Norma duet issued recently). 


The memento of FDR takes us back to his 
days as vice-presidential candidate. His mes- 
sage is most interesting in the light of more re- 
cent history; his delivery is smooth and 
straightforward, less weighed and considered 
than in his later period. P.M 
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RICHARD STRAUSS 





By Neville Cardus 


III 

Heldenleben is a self-portrait with a close- 
ness of detail rare in music, seen from the 
outside, composed much as man takes his 
own photograph in a room. There is no 
subjective or internal revelation, such as 
Tchaikovsky gives us in the Fourth Sym- 
phony and the Pathétique. Strauss himself 
has stated that Heldenleben does not depict 
a heroism of everyday life, “‘but rather a 
heroism that corresponds to the inward 
battle of life which aspires through efforts 
and renunciation towards the elevation of the 
soul”. The work gives the lie to this highfa- 
lutin and heavily Teutonic statement. The 
energy of the themes; the rapid changes of 
scene; the episodic form; the imitation or, 
so to say, musical onomatopoeia — you do 
not universalize ideas and emotions by de- 
vices as graphic and dynamic as these. Held- 
enleben is an exciting panorama of adventures 
in music and orchestration; nothing more 
and nothing less. Dr. Johnson said that a 
man might as well hang himself as look for 
a story in the novels of Samuel Richardson; 
a man might as well hang himself as look 
for anything apart from a story in Strauss. 

Strauss, a successor to Wagner, Liszt and 
Berlioz? — on the contrary, he was the first 
of the composers to provide a corrective to 
the full-blown romanticism of the great line 
of Weber, Schubert, Wagner, Schumann, 
Liszt and Berlioz. This style of romanti- 
cism was remote from the new world of 
nineteenth-century ‘‘discovery” and “‘pro- 
gress”. Strauss brought music out of remote 
realms; for him the proper study of man- 
kind was man, and of course, woman. He 
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planted music on the earth of his own times- 
Strauss is always a contemporary, even when 
he is dealing with legend or history, which he 
re-creates or restores with the newest ‘sets’ 
and costumes from his orchestral wardrobe. 
The most vital note in his music is an as- 
tringent criticism of life bred by contact 
with the visible universe. When he does, 
at times, venture a height of idealism, the 
aspiration is not Wagnerian or Lisztian; 
it does not involve a renunciation of the 
world, the flesh and the devil — at least not 
for long. The idea of redemption as a theme 
for musical treatment became almost a trick 
of the composer’s trade in Germany. It 
actually controlled form and method of har- 
monic transition. Strauss in Heldenleben 
achieves not renunciation but exhaustion; 
the battle is, like all battles without a lasting 
peace. He seeks convalescence not in ideal- 
ism but in isolation. He reviews his life as 
an artist, in a dexterous tissue of polyphony 
that weaves reminiscences from his own 
works. It is like a thematic catalogue played 
in public. To the end, Strauss’s Hero re- 
mains of the earth. And he tastes the dust 
of dissillusion. Sentimentality inevitably 
steals in. Strauss has never written a slow 
movement of fibre; his active genius flowed 
into mutable episodic forms — rondo, vari- 
ation, pastiche. He has rushed here and 
there with his camera of music, ever curious 
and restless, ranging through the great and 
the little world, never finding the fulfilled, 
moment when, like Faust, he could say 


‘Verweile doch, du bist so schoen"”’ 


The theme that sketches the superman of 
Strauss’s early ambition, in Heldenleben, is 
with all its arrogance and tenacity, suscepti- 
ble to sudden fallings and subsidences, hint- 
ing at some essential weakness of the spirit. 
The Hero is as easily depressed as he is ex- 
alted. He moans like a beast in pain, in 
the trombones and tubas. A pathos emerges 
of which maybe Strauss was not conscious; 
self-revelation by chance and not aware of 
what it is telling us. The ‘‘Adversaries” 
are exposed not as inimical fates and forces; 
they are — bless us! — musical critics, bald- 
pates and eunuchs, or merely obese. Then 
the Consort cajoles him. This is remarkable 
illustrative music; the solo violin plays a 
cadenza which, plain as plain, caresses the 
superman, who is clearly feeling sorry for 
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himself. She teases him; the violin’s reci- 
tative is unmistakable. ‘‘And did they say 
his music was ugly then?’ She comforts 
him from behind the cushioned chair into 
which he has disgustedly flung himself. At 
first he grumpily rejects her common sense 
and her banter; the tuba and trombones 
turn away from her, sulky with the sense 
of being hopelessly misunderstood. Then, at 
last, they raise up the Hero once more; he 
is refreshed; he is restored to his vain self 
and the banner of his ego is unfurled again. 
Strauss tells us all this in apt terms. The 
miracle is that gua music the passage is 
satisfying enough. But where is Strauss’s 
abstract or generalized heroism? If this 
portrait is not intimate and particular; if 
Strauss attempted a loftier and more uni- 
versal kind of music, what was he thinking 
about to speak here with such precision and 
intimacy of mortal weaknesses and foibles? 


The reader, I hope, has not misunder- 
stood my argument, as it has proceeded so 
far. I am not unduly deploring Strauss’s 
want of that idealism which inspired the 
main style of orchestral music from Beetho- 
ven onwards for a hundred years. After 
Wotan, Ochs was a distinct and refreshing 
change; after the Ninth symphony the ap- 
proachable world of Till and Don Quixote 
was a revolt and holiday from awe. Strauss’s 
failure at the end was entirely a failure of 
musical inspiration, caused in part by the 
spirit of the age in which he lived. It is not 
the task of criticism to estimate artists ac- 
cording to ethical values. Beethoven and 
Bach were greater than Strauss because they 
were the greater musical geniuses. I doubt 
if a composer's ethic or his aesthetic matters 
very much if he is inventive, if his musical 
ideas are strong, fruitful and original. 


The theory or notion still circulates that 
Strauss corrupted his genius through his 
traffickings with programme-music; that no 
composer can hope to create masterpieces if 
he aims at illustration and _ portraiture. 
Music, we are told, cannot express definite 
emotions, or refer in any way to the visible 
and external universe. Without the key or 
clue of the written programme, we are fur- 
ther told, we should not know what the music 
of Till Eulenspiegel was saying. For that 
matter we should not know what any lan- 








guage was saying except for its association- 
values. A foreigner needs to consult a dic- 
tionary if he does not know what an English 
word means. In other words, he has to con- 
sult the programme. ‘“‘Death’’ is a terrible 
and beautiful word if you have grown up with 
its association-values. Tod is as vivid to a 
German and stupid to the majority of Eng- 
lish folk. All language, musical or other, is 
ideographic; I mean that it convey signifi- 
cances only because its elements, its parts of 
speech, have been linked for long years with 
certain ideas or sets of feeling — arbitrarily 
linked at that; for really there is no reason 
why instead of one sound or arrangement of 
letters to denote an idea or set of feelings, an- 
other sound or arrangment of letters should 
not have been used. Only the crudest ono- 
matopoeic utterances convey a meaning that 
does not depend on a definition or “‘pro- 
gramme’”’. Why, then, should music have 
put aside at any time the enrichment in 
significance that comes from association- 
values? As well might the human race have 
insisted that language remained ‘absolute’: 
that is, onomatopoeic. 

Upon this question of absolute and pro- 
gramme music much confusion of thought 
has occurred, even in the minds of great com- 
posers. Beethoven, for example, felt that he 
needed to apologize for the Pastoral sym- 
phony. He bluffed himself that the music 
was “mehr Empfinding als Malerei’’; more 
feeling than painting; yet he introduced into 
the work descriptive touches as imitative as 
any in Strauss. His storm, we can well he- 
lieve, would have achieved as bold a dis- 
cordance as that of the battle-section in 
Heldenleben if the orchestra of Beethoven's 
period had been capable of a Straussian riot 
and clangour of tone. Beethoven felt no 
compunction about writing at the beginning 
of the finale of the Ninth symphony a 
stretch of recitative which is entirely alien to 
the self-contained style of absolute music. 
If Beethoven had offered us this recitative 
as pure music he would have exposed him- 
self to the charge of musical ineptitude; no 
composer would write such a passage from 
a strict musical intention; Beethoven’s de- 
clamatory double-basses are expressing an 
extra-musical idea; in other words, they are 
guilty of ‘programme-music’. Imagine these 
sounds in a Mozart symphony... . 
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So with the high-priest of the absolutists — 
Brahms. He begins the fourth movement 
of his C minor symphony with a stretch of 
pizzicato which in an absolute pattern of 
music could not hope to find justification for 
being there at all. Brahms is obviously ex- 
pressing some idea or feeling that defied ex- 
pression in any sequence of notes of absolute 
music. We can imagine the raised eyebrows 
of a Mozart if these ominous plucked notes 
had fallen upon his ear as he listened to a 
symphony of a composer who was supposed 
to be defending pure music from the impure. 
“Heavens, the man does not know how to 
write satisfyingly to the musical ear, else 
why make such odd and irregular sounds?” 
But Mozart, being a dramatist in music, 
would surely have added: ‘‘He’s telling 
us a story of some sort”’. 

Brahms and Beethoven, it seems, are at 
liberty to write programme-music in a sym- 
phony; but Strauss, because he openly writes 
it and calls a spade a spade, and gives us a 
clue, is suspect of sinning against the true 
nature or function of music. ‘‘Ah but,”’ say 
the pure in heart, ‘“‘Beethoven and Brahms 
express emotion in the abstract; Strauss ex- 
presses concrete things, even tries to imitate 
sounds of the physical universe."’ The irony 
of the argument is that music in its virgin 
beginnings probably expressed nothing but 
sounds of the physical universe — echoes of 
rustling leaves, or rippling waters. Only by 
long association with emotion and ideas did 
music come to acquire its power to convey 
any sort of appeal to man’s mind and feel- 
ings. For the life of me I cannot see why 
Beethoven is composing ‘‘legitimate’’ music 
when he describes or suggests a struggle 
with fate; and why Strauss is giving us “‘ille- 
gitimate’’ music when he describes or sug- 
gests a battle with his adversaries. We are 
dealing here, surely, not with a difference of 
kind, but a difference of degree; Beethoven 
composes the better of the two men simply 
because his mind is the more consistently 
musical. The emotional or conceptual start- 
ing-point of both composers is related, not 
antithetical. The real difference is that 
Beethoven approximates to epic poetry, and 
Strauss to narrative. In poetry and litera- 
ture we do not reject a Walter Scott because 
he is not a Milton; then why deny Strauss 
his unique gifts as a story-teller in music? 
If and when he fails, the cause is not an 
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abuse of the ‘nature’ of music; the break- 
down comes from a weakening of musical in- 
spiration. 


IV 

The trouble with music is that the virgin 
Saint Cecilia presides over it; music some- 
how obtained the name of the divine art, the 
art to which in heaven all the cherubim and 
the morning stars of creation devote them- 
selves. At the time of the rising of Strauss’s 
comet the convition was firmly held amongst 
many musicians in England and Europe that 
if a composer chose to set a Biblical text in 
the form of an oratorio, tongues of fire and 
the dove would from sheer habit descend 
and touch his brow, Strauss came into all 
this hocus-pocus like his own Till, turning 
catherine-wheels of string tone, skimming 
urchin slides of trumpet brilliance over the 
thin ice of rondo-form; and squeaking abuse 
from bassoons and oboes; gurgling obscene- 
ly in bass clarinets; belching in brass and 
tuba. ‘Shall we rouse the night owl in a 
catch?”” And Malvolio was awakened in 
the night-dress of pure music. And Strauss 
whirls his wind-machine; and antic para- 
bolo in his orchestra asks: “Dost thou 
think because thou art virtuous there shall 
be no more cakes and ale?” 

In the passing of time we may learn how 
sick of self-love, of self-pity, was the art of 
Europe in the years when the young pagan 
Strauss raised his aureoled head. Music was 
bleeding to death of the wound of Amfortas; 
Nietzsche longed for the lost gay science, the 
dancing and singing muse. As Schopen- 
hauerer spoke his luscious mantled_pessi- 
mism through Wagner, so did Nietzsche 
speak through Strauss. Even the banality 
of the waltz of Zarathustra, in Strauss’s tone- 
poem, was the gesture of a refreshing irre- 
sponsibility in an art which for years had 
apparently lived long on cold heights of the 
Christian ethic. It is the complaint of 
Strauss’s critics that he has always lacked 
taste. ‘‘Strauss was never the fine, the per- 
fect artist’, writes Paul Rosenfield in his 
brilliant set of studies called Musical Por- 
traits, ‘‘even in the first flare of youth, even 
at the time when he was the meteoric daz- 
zling figure flaunting over all the baldpates 
of the universe it was apparent that 
there were serious flaws in his spirit.’’ Of 
course Strauss has lacked taste: could he 
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have corrected solemnity 
tidious? 


had he been fas- 
Bach in his organ loft; Handel 
seeing God (but slyly substituting pagan 
melodies into the Messiah with the accommo- 
dating faith of his generation); Brahms fora 
while walking with peas in his boots the 
path of affliction, supporting his cross of 
pedal-points and double-fugues; César Franck 
anointing himself with his own unguents of 
chromaticism; Mahler selling his Judaism 
for a mess of tinselled Catholicism in his 
Vent Creator symphony; Bruckner watch- 
ing and praying through the eternity of his 
Nine it was high time that music was 
brought down to earth. Strauss, in Helden- 
leben, seeks inspiration from man’s common 
clay; from the teeming earth; from great 
upspringing cities. The pace is too quick 
to last, maybe: none the less the exercise did 
the art of music a world of good: much 
adipose tissue was lost. Music was given a 
cold bath by Strauss; the harmonic slime 
laid on by years of chromaticism 
washed away. It was Strauss, after all, 
who turned the attention of music once 
again to polyphony, to incisive lines, after 
the confinement in walls of block harmony. 
One of the several ironies in the life and 
career of this tragic-comedian Strauss, is 
that in the end he suffered a fate not at all 
uncommon amongst the athletic fraternity; 
he himself developed adiposity and nearly 
died of fatty degeneracy of orchestration. The 
age’s fatal disease and elephantiasis claimed 
him. But though the Zeitgeist made him 
and ruined him, he was spared one of its 
scourges: he never suffered self-rightious- 
He lived and died a pagan. 


was 


ness. 


\ 

Strauss, of course, has his enigma. Like 
every great genius, he is a full man and we 
must take him as we find him, with the ele- 
ments in him strangely mixed. He never 
satisfied his disciples, never conformed to a 
clique, was never consistent enough in aim 
or style to encourage a movement. The 
Superman one year; a man of this fleshly 
world next vear; and then he puts on his 
slippers and calls the children to the fire- 
side while he tells the tale of Don Quixote. 
The Hero turned uncle; Zarathustra mar- 
ried, in velvet jacket, wiping his feet on 
the doormat before venturing into his own 


house, as Deems Tavlor has told us. I saw 
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him at Salzburg a vear or two ago, pink- 
cheeked and genial, performing a little fan- 
dango in the empty street at midnight out- 
side the Oestereichischeshof; his companion 
was Clemens Kraus; that evening there had 
been a splendid performance of Die Frau 
ohne Schatten at which I had seen Strauss 
applauding delightedly and crying out at the 
end “Bravo! Bravo!’ He described this 
opera to me asa Meisterwerk. “At last,” he 
he said, ‘‘I have learned how to score.” He 
made this extraordinary statement without 
boastfulness; indeed, he implied that his 
works so far, Till, Rosenkavalier, Ariadne, 
Don Quixote, had been mere ’prentice work 
in orchestration. His faults are not always 
the faults of worldliness. In 1895 when he 
composed Zarathustra, the Straussites hailed 
a new dawn for music; ‘Here,” they said, 
echoing Nietzsche is “the prelude to a 
deeper, mightier, perchance a more evil and 
German music that 
does not fade, wither and die away beside 
the blue and wanton sea and the clear Medi- 
terrahean sky.” The Straussites saw only 
the shooting ray of trumpet tone that an- 
nounces the sunrise in Also Sprach Zara 
ghustra; they had no ears for the gemuetlich 
tempo di which the superman 
danced in his carpet slippers. And next 
year, in 1896, he composed Don Quixote. 
calling children to the chimney corner and 
holding them there. 


mysterious music; a 


valse to 


The Straussians, of course, missed the 
point of the work. This, they averred, was a 
study of Don Quixote, deeper than ever 
Cervantes could go, a penetration in the 
light of ‘modern’ pyschology. The new 
symphonic-poem had somehow to be got 
into the canon, bleating sheep, windmills and 
all, alongside Zarathustra and Tod und 
Verklarung. We can see to-day that Don 
Quixote is purely and simply a tale told over 
again in music; Strauss dwells affectionately 
on some story book of his childhood, with 
woodcuts. I once possessed such a hook, 
and never do I hear Don Quixote without see- 
ing the old engravings again and getting a 
sense of the faded paper. For the remark- 
able fact about Don Quixote is that in spite 
of the numerous instrumental force de- 
manded by the score, Strauss never wrote 
music clearer in texture than here. With his 
customary instinct he found the right musi- 
cal idiom for this theme; the thick texture 
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of Tod und Verklaerung or the whip-crack 
energies of Don Juan, would have been ruin- 
ous to the subject of the adventures of 
Cervantes’ crazy knight and Sancho Panza. 
The point of the work is that Strauss does 
nothing more than amuse himself by trans- 
lating the main and most pictorial episodes 
of the novel into music. There is hardly a 
hint of commentary from Strauss himself, 
except at the very end, as I shall presently 
show; there is certainly no psychologizing 
or philosophizing. Strauss simply narrates 
to us, in the language of music, chapters 
from Cervantes — trying to be as objective 
and as true to the original as Florian was in 
his translation. Strauss invariably found 
not only the right musical idiom for his 
themes or programmes; also he found the 
right form. The rondo, as we have seen, 
was clearly the only musical form in which 
to express Till’s somersaulting and persistent 
escapades; as naturally did the adventures 
of Don Quixote and the mutations of his 
distorted visions call for variation form. 
And the choice of the 'cello for a delineation 
of Don Quixote in music was an inspiration: 
the very shape of the ‘cello, the colour of the 
wood, as well as the tone, seems to me by 
some subtle law of association to evoke a 
vision of the Knight of the Rueful Counte- 
nance 

Nothing in Strauss is happier or closer to 
genius than the aptness of the chivalry 
themes: they have a poised and prancing 
sort of lilt and pride which appeals to the 
imagination at times like a Bayeux tapestry 
of music. During the opening section, where 
the Knight is in his study fuddling his 
brains with the old lore of journey, Strauss 
allures us into seeing, through a haze of 
years as well as through the pathetic maze 
of the poor unbalanced mind, flashes of 
rearing horses, calls of trumpet and clash of 
lance. And the great thing is that Strauss 
does not allow the madness of Don Quixote 
to harden, as in music it might easily have 
hardened, to the style of musical grotesque; 
Strauss keeps Don Quixote as human, and 
as sweet and lovable, as Cervantes. The 
characterization of Sancho Panza is as un- 
faltering in touch, and as wonderfully ap- 
posite, in musical style. There is no passage, 
even in Strauss, where music talks as plainly 
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to as when Sancho, in the third variation, 
deals out worldly wisdom and the common 
sense of the countryman; here is the perfect 
musical apothegm, and most humorously 
does Strauss flavour the accents with the 
smack of self-satisfied platitude. 

We take our music with a heavy solemnity 
if we cannot laugh with Strauss in this 
work, where he is so ready to laugh himself. 
His bleating sheep episode has been rele- 
gated to the outer darkness — crude “‘real- 
ism’’, unmusical, etcetera, etcetera. But it 
is just a joke; moreover, it is one of music's 
best jokes. As an expression of mutton- 
headed stupidity, with the right herded 
immobility and vacancy of eye, this passage 
is sublimely comic. Yet it is usually laughed 
at surreptitiously by those who find it funny 
at all; it is as though we were to retire be- 
hind closed doors to read Pickwick. Strauss 
in Don Quixote empties the entire contents 
of his orchestral box of tricks for our delight; 
he whirls the windmill round and round, 
while the Knight attacks, with poor Sancho 
making the most agitated and appealing 
protests; he radiates arpeggios of childlike 
enchantment in the episode of the boat; and 
he lets Don Quixote die at last to a gorgeous 
sigh and slither down the ’cello, a trick 
that no composer would have dared to use 
if he had really grown up and achieved 
sophistication. In this symphonic poem 
Strauss escaped for a while from his role and 
destiny; but the writing was now beginning 
to appear on the wall. The pretty postlude 
to Don Quixote is a regretful leave-taking 
from an intimate and fine-spun tale in music. 
Once again, though, a few years later, 
Strauss put on his carpet slippers and velvet 
jacket in the Sinfonia Domestica, a work 
which has been curiously underrated even 
by admirers of Strauss, a work about which 
the critics have generally written pompous- 
ly, presumably because the composer baths 
the baby and employs a huge orchestra; as a 
fact he employs it with geniality and gusto 
and here and there with a masterful restraint. 
It was while discussing the Sinfonia Domesti- 
ca that Ernest Newman described Strauss 
as a man of talent who had once been a 
man of genius. But the Gods had not yet 
finished their sport with Strauss. 





(To be concluded next month) 





Medtner Society Set 


THE MEDTNER SOCIETY, VOL. 1: 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in C minor, Op. 50; 
Two Fairy Tales F mi., Op. 26, No. 3 
and D mi., Op. 51, No. 1; Arabesque in A 
m1., Op. 7, No. 2; Songs — To a Dreamer, 
Op. 32, No. 6, Spanish Romance, Op. 52, 
No. 5, and The Butterfly, Op. 28, No. 3; 
Nicolas Medtner (piano), with the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, conducted by Issay 
Dobrowen (in the concerto); Tatiana 
Makushina and Oda Slobodskaya (so- 
pranos) with the composer at the piano 
(in the songs). HMV Set, seven discs, 
price $17.50. 

AThe extensive works of Nicolas Medtner 

(born 1880) are to be inscribed on records 

through the generosity of the Maharaja of 

Mysore, Southern India. It is through the 

kindness and courtesy of his Highness that 

we of the staff of this magazine have been 
able to enjoy this first volume of the Medtner 

Society, for he has seen fit to send the editor 

and all his associates copies of the set. 
Medtner is generally described as con- 

servative and reserved. He is sometimes 

referred to as the ‘‘Russian Brahms” or a 

follower of Rachmaninoff, though neither 

designation is more than a futile effort to 
pigeonhole him in history. Tradition plays 

a strong part in his work, and there is more 

than a reincarnation of the old masters in 

his music. Yet, though many would like 
to consign him to a period in history, labelling 
him as a product of the turn of the century, 
this is not a time summarization. Listen- 
ing to his concerto with a group of musi- 
cians recently, all of us were impressed with 
the way this music — for all of its romantic 
background — moves in and out of a modern 
world without resorting to cacophony. The 
fact that Medtner offers no formal or har- 
monic innovations seems to have blinded 
many to his mastery of counterpoint and of 
rhythm. While there are more than super- 
ficial reminders of Brahms (of even Bach 
and Beethoven) and of Rachmaninoff, Medt- 
ner has none of the Teutonic heaviness of 
the former nor the lush romanticism of the 
latter. The late Albert Lockwood has said 
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of him: ‘‘Medtner is primarily a man of 
ideas, and he affords one, when at his best, 
the unwonted luxury of reveling in an inex- 
haustible imagination. He is never caught 
in the impasse of a set rhythm, nor does he 
dwell tediously on a pet phrase.”” Medtner’s 
music is more or less immediately accessible, 
yet the full enjoyment of it is derived from 
knowledge and study of his scores. 

It is unfortunate that our valued friend 
and colleague, Henry S. Gerstlé, is no longer 
with us, for he was an enthusiastic admirer 
and keen student of Medtner. Gerstlé con- 
tributed articles on Medtner to both this 
publication (January 1938) and to the A/usi- 
cal Quarterly (1924). Both are among the 
best essays on the composer in print. 

Evidencing his fondness for classical forms, 
the composer — who is praised as expressing 
himself most completely in the sonata — 
turns to different patterns than usually 
found in a concerto in his Opus 50. The 
opening movement is a superb treatment 6f 
the toccata. The second and third move- 
ments are not on the same level of inspira- 
tion, though they in themselves have their 
attractive qualities. The first of these is a 
Romanza, \ess persuasively scored than the 
Toccata, while the finale is a spirited Diverti- 
mento. In the three piano pieces, there are 
striking gifts of an unusual talent for mini- 
atures. Literary fantasy has inspired Medt- 
ner to write a variety of pieces under the 
title of Fairy Tales. They are characteristic 
works rather than blueprints of specific 
stories. The Fairy Tale in D minor, the 
annotator, tells us is dedicated to ‘‘Zolooshka 
and Ivanooshka, the Cinderella and Simple- 
ton respectively of Russian legends and 
tales’. No clue to the inspiration of the F 
minor piece is given. The early Arabesque, 
a great favorite of Rachmaninoff’s, is a 
most attractive work. Medtner has written 
some of the best Russian songs; certainly 
his To a Dreamer proves to be one of the 
most beautiful in Russian song literature. 
In many of his songs, the composer contrives 
an intricate and difficult piano part which, 
one suspects, has limited their use by modern 
singers. For often the accompaniments are 
as important as the vocal parts. 

The performance of this music has been 
capably handled. Medtner is a most ac- 
complished pianist with a poise and tonal 
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\UBER: Overtures to Masaniello, The Crown 
Diamonds, Fra Diavolo, and The Bronze 
Horse; The Boston ‘‘Pops’’ Orchestra, 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler. Victor set 
DM-1274, four discs, price $6.00 (manual 
$7.00). 


AThe light operatic music of Boieldieu, 
Auber, Adam, Herold and Offenbach owns a 
captivating tunefulness, an elation and buoy- 
ancy that remains as fresh and contagious 
today as it did 100 years ago. One can light 
up the old pipe, don one’s slippers and sink 
back in that easy chair and remain un- 
troubled about any depth of thought or 
feeling. 

Three of these overtures are from suc- 
cessful comic operas, the exception being 
Masaniello, or La Muette di Portict. This 
belongs to a revolutionary, extravagant, and 
romantic grand opera which the composer 
produced in 1828. Wagner considered it a 
great work. This overture gives us a chance 
to sample Auber’s dramatic powers at their 
best, and it is fitting that the most serious 
of the works comes first. La Muette di 
Portici, being a realistic drama of tragic 
import, failed like Rossini’s William Tell to 
meet with the favor accorded its com- 
poser’s lighter efforts. Maybe both men 
should not have been so gifted in their 
creation of gayer and more effervescent 
music. The overture to Fra Diavolo might 
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be called Auber’s answer to Rossini’s La 
Gazza Ladra, being similarly military in 
character. There are many existent per- 
formances of these works, but Fiedler’s live, 
energetic and well polished versions, in my 
estimation, take first place over all com- 
petitors. Moreover, the reproduction is as 
realistic as any could ask. 

Whether one will want a complete pro- 
gram of Auber overtures — anymore than 
of Rossini ones — remains debatable, yet 
the housing of the collection in one unit is 
assuredly a sensible one, as it best serves the 
interests of all. You can play one overture 
or the four, depending upon your wish. 


-P.H.R. 


COPLAND: Billy the Kid Prairie Night 
and Celebration Dance;  Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of N.Y., conducted 
by Stokowski. Columbia disc 19011-D, 
price $1.25. 


ABrooklyn-born Aaron Copland is complete- 
ly at home among the dogies. This music is 
in the style of Appalachian Spring and 
Rodeo. Prairie Night is an atmospheric 
prelude, Celebration Dance a Saturday night 
caper at the grange ,thall. Well played; 
good recording. A.W.P. 


FOUR AMERICAN LANDSCAPES: — 
GILBERT: Dance in the Place Congo; 
IVES: Housatonic at Stockbridge; COP- 
LAND: Quiet City; COWELL: Ancient 
Desert Drone; The Janssen Symphony of 
Los Angeles, conducted by Werner Jans- 
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Artist long-playing disc No. 100, 
price $5.09 or Artist Album JS-13, four 
discs, price $6.00. 


AHenry F. Gilbert, a pupil of MacDowell, 
writes in the same general style as his 
teacher. This music, originally written as a 
descriptive rhapsody, later made into a 
ballet, is well wrought, certainly descriptive 
enough, but on the whole rather dull. 
Cowell's piece, more imaginative, more origi 
nal, hardly qualifies as an ‘American land- 
scape” virtue of the 
composer's nationality), as the style of sound 
is semi-exotic, rather a far cry from the gas 
station oasis of our American deserts. 


(except possibly by 


Ive’s Housatonic at Stockbridge is an im- 
pressionistic picture of flowing water and 
its associated landscape. Granted that its 
scoring is somewhat diffuse, one still feels 
that the true effectiveness of this tone paint- 
ing could be realized by better recording 
technique than is heard here. Most listen- 
able of this group is Quiet City, scored for 
trumpet, English horn and strings. The 
unnamed trumpeter is a competent sym- 
phony instrumentalist, but hardly the vir- 
tuoso soloist required for the best effect of 
this score. 


There is so little American music available 
on records, one would like to give out with a 
few huzzahs whenever an ambitious release 
such as this comes to hand. In this par- 
ticular case, however, anticipation exceeds 
the results. The engineering is not up to re- 
cent standards, nor are the surfaces of the 
shellac set as quiet as they should be. The 
long-playing disc offers the best reproduction. 


—A.W.P. 


GERSHWIN SUITE; Louis Levy and his 
Concert Orchestra. London Decca set LA 
64, two discs, price $5.00. 


AThat George Gershwin and his music is 
affectionately regarded in England is borne 
out by this album in which is found a pot- 
pourri of his best loved tunes, beginning 
with Embraceable You and ending with Of 
Thee I Sing. There are in all 12 songs, neat- 
ly and pleasantly arranged, with far less of 
the ‘“‘glamourizing’”’ favored by American 
radio. Levy gives smooth, neatly pointed- 
up and brightly alert performances, and the 
recording is excellent. —P.G. 
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SHOSTAKOVICH: The A ge of Gold—Polka, 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: The Flight of 
the Bumble Bee; GLINKA: Life of the 
Czar — Mazurka; Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, conducted 
by Efrem Kurtz. Columbia disc 12937-D, 
price $1.25, or Microgroove 7-inch disc 
3-101, price 90c. 

AOne suspects an orchestra feels much like 

a sailboat hit by a violent gust of wind when 

Kurtz waves his baton for performance of 

spirited Russian music. 


Certainly he drives 
the sail, to say nothing of the boat, with a 
gusto. No gentle twists or turns, the sailing 
is straightforward and quite unimaginative. 
While some contend (the sponsors of the 
recording) that Kurtz performs with con- 
tageous enthusiasm, others feel his unre- 
lieved zealous spirit is overwhelming. Rim- 
sky’s Bee certainly buzzes madly these days 
on records, but its pursuit never seems to- 
ward honey. For those who admire the 
Shostakovich Polka, this full-blooded or- 
chestral version may prove welcome. How- 
ever, the best piece remains the Glinka 
Mazurka, which deserved better treatment. 
The 78 rpm is the best reproduction in our 
estimation. -P.H.R. 


TCHAIKOVSKY : Francesca di Rimini ( Fan- 
tasia for Orchestra), Op. 32 (5 sides);.and 
SIBELIUS: Maiden with the Roses from 
Swanwhite, Op. 54 (1 side); Philhar- 
monic-Symphony of New York, conducted 
by Leopold Stokowski. Columbia set 
MM.-806, price $4.75, or Microgroove disc 
ML 4071, price $4.85 (coupled with Khach- 
aturian’s Masquerade Suite). 

AThis turbulent orchestral fantasy tends to 

a diffuseness unlike any other of Tchaikov- 

sky’s tone poems. The program outlined 

by the composer is difficult to follow, yet 
the work seems to have found popularity in 
the concert hall. The tonal picture of the 
infernal regions at the beginning and the 
end suggests less the agonizing scene brought 
to mind by the reading of Dante than a melo- 
dramatic tableau of confusion. The middle 
section, paralleling Francesca’s recital of 
hers and Paolo’s great love, has that type of 
yearning beauty that Tchaikovsky could so 
often summon. It is the music one awaits 
and thereafter remembers. 

Stokowski plays this score with dramatic 
vehemence and verve. His is a more exciting 
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reading than the recent Koussevitzky one, 
but less finely drawn than the older Beecham 
version. The present performance is well 
recorded, more impressive in its climactic 
moments than the two others mentioned. 
The long-playing version is satisfyingly 
realized. It should be noted Stokowski 
makes cuts in the score, something Beecham 
did not do. P.H.R. 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 3 in D, 
Op. 29; Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. Vic- 
tor set DM-1279, five discs, price $7.25 
(manual $8.75). 
AThe late Lawrence Gilman once said of 
this work: ‘‘It must be granted at once that 
Tchaikovsky’s Third Symphony has not the 
vitality and drive and salience of its suc- 
cessor, the perennially popular Fourth. Yet 
the Third is anything but a negligible work 
. it is a work of charm, of feeling, of re- 
finement, of invention and ingenuity. Some 
of it is banal (Tchaikovsky is always, at 
some point, banal)... Still the score is so 
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much more effective than certain often- 
played symphonies by other men that its 


neg'ect remains a mystery. It would be 
easy to name a dozen symphonies in the 
current concert list which cannot hold a 
candle to the forgotten Third of Peter 
Ilyich.”’ 

Perhaps many readers are acquainted with 
this work, which in the concert hall is really 
unjustly neglected. But acquaintance could 
only be through the early, poorly recorded, 
Coates performance or the 1941 somewhat 
lush treatment of Kindler. How well this 
music can sound and how vital and ingrati- 
ating it can be is proved by Beecham’s un- 
canny musical insight and enthusiasm, which 
has been cleanly and spaciously recorded by 
English H.M.V. Even the finale, that ala 
polacca (from which the work acquires its 
nickname) proves to be less a letdown than 
ever before. The best of the symphony’s 
five movements are the opening three, the 
scherzo recalling Smetana’s Moldau remains 
a bit anticlimactic. However, Beecham’s 
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verve carries all before and former objections 
are forgotten. He makes us realize the tune- 
ful worth of the score, — the spontaniety of 
the opening movement, the charm of the 
laendler-like waltz, and the true poetic quali- 
ties of the andante elegiaco, and if not the 
logic the intrinsic worth of the last two 
movements. P.H.R. 
WILDMAN: Swedish Rhapsody; and SPO- 
LIANSKY: Dedication from The Idol of 
Paris; Mantovani and his Concert Or- 
chestra, Ivan Fosello (solo piano). Lon- 
don Decca disc B12009, price $1.50. 
ASentiment is the strongest ingredient of 
these pieces. Both are eclectic, and as one 
listens, one expects any minute a familiar 
tune to really materialize -— not float around 
like a wraith in the background. The 
Swedish Rhapsody follows the pattern of the 
Warsaw Concerto. The spirit of Rachman- 
inoff seems ever present these days at the 
elbows of those who blend piano, orchestra 
and sentiment into a melodic mélange which 
“by any other name would smell as sweet”’ 
As for the film music of Spoliansky, it flirts 
with the spirit of Chopin could anything 
be safer and surer for a popular recipe? If I 
were one that liked crying in my beer, I 
believe these selections would make ideal 
background for my tears. Mantovani is a 
smooth operator with a good orchestra, and 
his pianist knows what it’s all about from 
his position as instrumental soloist. Swell 


recording. —P.G. 





Recent FFRR Releases 





The Ansermet performance of Debussy’s 
La Mer (Decca set EDA --, price $7.00) is 
the most admirable on records, though the 
playing of the Swiss Romande Orchestra is 
not on a par with the Boston Symphony. 
But Ansermet’s handling of the changing 
texture of harmony and the kaleidoscopic 
patterns is more keenly perceptive and 
poetically sensitive than is Koussevitzky’s 
super-polished and often too vividedly col- 
ored interpretation. 

Conducting the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Ansermet gets unusually good re- 
sults in the highly exacting Moussorgsky- 
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Ravel Pictures at an Exhibition (Decca set 
EDA 90, price $11.00). The Swiss con- 
ductor’s reading is both vital and imagina- 
ative, and from the engineering standpoint 
this is the best version of the score on records. 

With the aid of extended-range recording. 
Eduard van Beinum and the Cocertgebouw 
Ocrhestra provide a most impressive version 
of Stravinsky's Le Sacre du Printemps (Decca 
set EDA 59, price $9.00). Yet, for all the 
discerning musicianship of the conductor, 
and the lucid and fluent orchestral playing, 
one misses the intensification which the com- 
poser imparts to his performance. No one, 
in our estimation, contrives the smoothness 
of continuity to the nervously enervating: 
latter half of this work better than Monteux. 

Van Beinum’s performance of Haydn's 
Symphony No. 96 in D major (Decca set 
EDA 84, price $7.00) is beautifully played 
and cleanly recorded. The melodies are 
shaped with discretion and feeling, and the 
orchestra has been reduced to the appropri- 
ate size. Though one feels more vitality 
could have been advantageously applied to 
the music of the first and last movements, 
one nonethless finds this performance more 
rewarding than the old Walter one where 
sentiment was often cloying. 

Pizzetti’s incidental music to d’Anunzio's 
play La Pisanella reflects the sensuous, lush 
qualities of the poet’s writing. It is music 
more fitting to the theater than the concert 
hall, where its. somewhat diffuse implica- 
tions are not too easily apprehended. Only 
one excerpt, the lively and colorful On the 
Quay of the Port of Famagosta, sustains in- 
terest for its picturesque characteristics. 
One feels certain that Carlo Zecchi, conduct- 
ing the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Decca set EDA 45, price $5.00) plays the 
music with fervor and conviction. 

The delicate and fanciful Le Festin de 
l’ Araigneé (The Spider's Banquet) of Roussel 
is welcome in the lucid performance by 
Charles Muench and the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra (Decca EDA 45, price 
$5.00), even though one feels the impression- 
able lacey patterns of this music deserve more 
sensitive treatment. Perhaps the conductor 
should have reserved this score for per- 
formance with a French orchestra. 

The musical resourcefulness of Benjamin 
Britten is shown in his A Ceremony of Carols 
(Decca set EDA 86, price $7.00). The work, 
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consisting of nine songs, a Procession (re- 
peated at the end) and an Interlude for harp, 
is well sung by the Welsh Morriston Boy’s 
Choir. Considering the difficulty of some of 
the musical writing, the singing of these 
youngsters attests to exceptionally fine train- 
ing by the choir’s director, Ivor Sims. The 
last record side offers a most appealing opus 
by the late Bela Bartok, Enchanting Song, 
and a rather strangely attentuated setting 
of the prayer, Ave Maria, by Kodaly. 

Clemens Krauss, conducting the London 
Symphony Orchestra gives a light, buoyant 
rendition of Brahm’s Academic Festival Over- 
ture (Decca disc K 1726, price $2.00), one 
that suggests temperamental alignment with 
its essentially German tunes. 

To the all too meagre recorded literature 
of Purcell, Astra Desmond (the English 
contralto) adds a group of songs and arias 
on Decca disc K 1397 ($2.00). If not the 
most appealing, certainly an important con- 
tribution is the aria Retired from any Mortal’ s 
Sight from the composer’s opera King Richard 
II. Here one could have wished an orches- 





tral background, though Harold Craxton’s 
piano accompaniment is — as elsewhere — a 
model of discretion and taste. All of Pur- 
cell’s songs were written with continuo which 
meant generally the use of a viola da gamba 
and harpsichord. One would like to hear 
his songs recorded with such an accompani- 
ment, for surely this would point up their 
subtle and expressive qualities in a reward- 
ing manner. In the meaningful air, J See 
She Flies from Me, from an opera with ‘a 
curious title — Aureng-Zebe, one feels the 
piano is not quite sufficient. What a beauti- 
ful selection this is. The songs — On the 
Brow of Richmond Hill and Silvia, Now 
your Scorn Give Over — are fine examples of 
Purcell’s poised style — the former is more 
ambitious than the latter, but both are 
melodically ingratiating. Miss Desmond 
sings with lovely tone and esteemable musi- 
cal taste, contributing a record that all ad- 
mirers of fine song singing will want. 
Chamber music enthusiasts who know 
Fauré’s early Piano Quartet in C minor, 
Op. 15 should look up his second work in 
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this form — in G minor, Op. 45, well played 
by the London Belgian Piano Quartet (Decca 
set EDA 74, $9.00). As Florent Schmitt 
has said, “this is the definitive Fauré: the 
ideas are grander, the harmony bolder, the 
sentiment deeper yet more human’’. This 
songful music reveals a passionate intensity, 
a spontaneity in its quick movements and a 
rare poetic serenity in the meditative adagio. 
Fauré is a composer who grows on one with 
repeated performances. 

Owing to a delay on the part of Decca, 
discussion of many recent releases will have 
to be postponed until later. P.H.R. 





BEETHOVEN: Trio in D major, Op. 70, 
No. 1 (Ghost Trio); Adolf Busch (violin), 
Hermann Busch (cello), Rudolf Serkin 
(piano). Columbia set MM-804, three 
discs, price $4.75. 

Althis is ensemble playing of admirable 

quality. Both Adolf Busch and his brother 

perform with consistently efficient musician- 
ship, but the impetus of the performance 
derives from Serkin’s verve, his expressive 
molding of melody and phrase. It is per- 
haps surprising to find the balance favoring 
the keyboard instrument, yet familiarity 
with the work tends to make one believe 
that Beethoven intended the piano part to 
dominate on many occasions. Even in the 
eery slow movement (which supplies the 
sobriquet) a major share of the interest is 
held by the pianist. There is rhythmic 
buoyance and nobility of theme in the open- 
ing movement. The music instantly cap- 
tures the listener’s interest in a_ similar 
manner to the famous Schubert Trio in B 
flat. But Beethoven does more with his 
melodic material than his youthful contemp- 
orary. The second movement is net with- 
out its melodramatic implications, for its 
weird, darkhued qualities summon no spiri- 
tual or philosophical implications. Beethoven 
is said to have devised this movement from 
material for an uncompleted opera on Mac- 
beth, and the ‘spectral character” of the 
music has given rise to whether or not the 
composer's thoughts turned toward the ghost 
of Banquo. It is a fascinating movement, 
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no matter what its inspirational source may 
be. The finale suggests the good humor and 
freedom of the open country, as though the 
composer felt the urge to emerge from the 
shadows into the sunlight. There is an earlier 
version of this work by Yehudi and Hepzibah 
Menuhin, and Maurice Eisenberg (Victor 
set 370 1937), an admirable but less 
ardent performance. Po... 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 3 in A for Cello 
and Piano (Opus 69); Pierre Fournier 
(cello) and Artur Schnabel (piano). Victor 
set DM-1231, three discs, price $4.75. 

ANow here is a performance that should 

make people who habitually say “Oh, | 

can’t stand chamber music, worst of all, the 
buzzing of a solo cello’ eat those nasty 
words. For sheer enjoyment, this sonata, 
with its delightful flow of tranquil melody, 
ranks with the “Archduke” Trio. It was 
written at about the same time as the fifth 
and sixth symphonies, when the creative 
genius of Beethoven had reached its peak. 

Pierre Fournier, no stranger to collectors 
of foreign records, is probably the outstand- 
ing cellist performing in public today. He 
has filled the gap left by the untimely death 
of Feuermann and the retirement of Casals. 

Graceful fluidity of technique that permits 

no blurring or rasping, sensitive molding of 

melodic lines, a musicianly tastefulness in 
matters of phrasing and dynamics these 
are the qualities that place him in the first 
rank. Schnabel, the reliable exponent of 

Beethoven, in good form again, preserves a 

nice balance between the two instruments. 
Since this is the only modern recording of 

the Sonata generally available, there is no 
point in making a comparison with the 

Casals-Horszowski or Feuermann-Hess sets. 


ow 


HAYDN (arr. Piatigorsky): Divertimento; 
William Primrose (viola) and.David Stim- 
er (piano). Victor disc 12-0689, price 
$1.25. 

AThis unassuming little work was originally 

written for viola di bordone and harpsichord, 

probably for the use of Prince Nicolaus Es- 
terhazy who fancied himself as a proficient 
performer on that stringed instrument. One 
suspects Haydn, who had been rebuffed by 
the Prince for his own playing of the viola 
di bordone, was not greatly inspired, for 
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the work aims at nothing more than being 
mildly diverting. There was a recording of 
the original composition, made around 1930, 
played by Paul Gruemmer and Anna Linde, 
using viola da gamba (a similar instrument 
to the viola di bordone) and the harpsichord. 
The older instruments seem best suited to 
this music. Piatigorsky’s arrangement, which 
he recorded in 1942, loses some of the old 
world charm. Of the two versions of the 
modern transcription, I find Primrose’s per- 
formance more persuasive with its more flexi- 
ble treatment of line and phrase. Good 
recording. -P.H.R. 


HINDEMITH: Quartet in E flat (1943); 
The Budapest String Quartet, Columbia 
set MM-797, three discs, price $4.75. 

ATthis quartet, written for the Budapest 

group, is more immediately accessible than 

the composer’s earlier excursions in the form. 

Though tonality is indicated it is not ad- 

hered to but used as a point of departure. 

Much of the melodic writing is warm and 

appealing and the dissonance employed is 

never formidable. The fugal opening, marked 

Very quiet and expressive, is deeply felt, and 

the third movement (Quiet, Variations) em- 

anates from a theme of songful character. 

The two quick movements are imaginatively 

contrived, one being light and buoyant and 

the other (the finale marked Broad and 

Energetic) is exactly what its title states. 

The technical skill of Hindemith’s part writ- 

ing is consistently intriguing and one feels 

that repetition of the work will prove more 
and more revealing of imaginative inge- 
nuity. 

The performance is one of conviction and 
feeling. Being a work composed for the 
Budapests, one realizes that they are in- 
tensely absorbed in its interpretation. The 
reproduction is full and vital and much better 
balanced than some of the organization's 
earlier recordings. ~P.H.R. 
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FRENCH ORGAN MUSIC WIDOR: 
Toccata (from Fifth Symphony) and Marche 
Pontificale; GIGOUT: Grand Choeur Di- 
alogue; BOELLMANN: Sutte Gothique; 
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DUPRE: Antiphon II; ALAIN: | Litan- 
tes; VIERNE: Finale (from First Sym- 
phony); played by E. Power Biggs (organ). 
Columbia set MM-802, five discs, price 
$7.25. 

AWith the exception of Jehan Alain, a 
young musician who was killed in the recent 
war, the composers represented in this album 
all stem from the Cesar Franck school of 
organ music which, enlivened by the more 
spectacular contributions of Saint-Saéns, has 
been the ranking medium of expression for 
French organists to this day, even exerting 
a considerable influence upon the church 
music of this country. Inasmuch as this 
school of writing (not including Franck him- 
self) is generally characterized by superficial 
brilliance and a deficiency of intellectual 
solidity, I feel that Biggs was not wise to in- 
clude two of the most widely performed ex- 
amples of this style, the Widor Toccata and 
the Boéllmann Suite. To be historically rep- 
resentative he should have given us some 
thing by Guilmant, perhaps ommitting Gi- 
gout as superfluous. 

The Litanies of Alain are not uninterest- 
ing, but hardly on a par with the output of 
other contemporaries Sowerby, for in- 
stance. 

I am somewhat doubtful about the suc- 
cess of this music on the average home. 
It has been recorded (very excellently, in- 
deed) at a high level, so that a volume 
setting sufficient to give clear definition 
brings forth a flow of sound capable of being 
absorbed, it seems to me, only by a zealous 
devotee of the organ or by a student seeking 
authoritative interpretations of these pieces. 
The latter may not care too much for Bigg’s 
inflexibility and occasional lack of rhythmic 
stability. -A.W.P. 
GRANADOS: Spanish Dance No. 5 

Andaluza; and MARESCOTTI:  Fan- 

tasque; Arturo Benedetti Michelangeli 

(piano). Victor disc 12-0736, price $1.25. 
AThe Italian pianist Michelangeli was 
praised by critics and public alike for his 
prodigious technique and tonal eloquence in 
recent appearances in New York. His best 
qualities are well exploited in the Granados 
dance, where he deftly varies the color and 
size of tone, and achieves some exquisite 
tonal shadings, in an interpretation which 
remains debatable. While the reproductive 
quality of his tone is realistic, the surfaces 
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of the disc we heard gave him decidedly un- 
fair competition. Michelangeli would have 
done well to have played two of the Granados 
dances, as the piece on the reverse side by 
the Swiss composer, Andre Marescotti, is of 
lesser consequence, being somewhat pre- 
tentious in its big effects which — consider- 
ing the character of the material — definitely 
exceeds prescribed limits. The resemblance 
of the opening phrase to the accompaniment 
figure of Frank Bridge’s song, Love, Went A- 
Riding; does not help matters either. 
-P.H.R. 





Instruments 


HUBAY: The Zephyr; TCHAIKOVSKY: 
Valse Sentimentale Op. 51, No. 6; SCHU- 
BERT: The Bee; STRAVINSKI: Pastor- 
ale; Josef Szigeti (violin) with Harry 
Kaufman (piano). Columbia disc 72734- 
D, price $1.25. 

AF amiliar encore pieces zestfully performed 

by Szigeti. The Schubert in question is not 

the great Franz of Vienna, but a minor Franz 
of Dresden, a violinist-composer known to- 
day solely for this tidbit, now famous as the 
piéce de résistance of Jack Benny’s repertoire. 
Szigeti is a bit too close to the microphone 
for my taste. A.W.P. 


RAVEL: Tzigane Rhapsody for Violin 
and Piano; Zino Francescatti and Artur 
Balsam. Columbia disc 72771-D, price 
$1.25. Microgroove 7-inch disc, price 90c. 

Alt has become customary among musicians 

these days when discussing Francescatti for 

someone to ask: ‘‘But have you heard him 
play Ravel's Tzigane?’’ Virgil Thomson has 
said of the violinist’s interpretation, ‘‘Unique 
in contemporary music making is Frances- 
catti’s performance of Ravel’s concert rhap- 
sody. Tzigane. Nobody else has ever 
played the work so thoroughly. He has 
dug into its difficulties, mastered them, and 
come up with a repertory piece worthy of 
placement beside the best on any program”’ 

Where others seek to make a glowing techni- 

cal display, Francescatti brings an impas- 

sioned sweep and a nuanced elegance to 
his rendition which makes Ravel's virtuosic 

engrossment with gypsy melodies more im- 

mediately palpable and appealing. It ‘is 
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perhaps as much a matter of temperment as 
of imaginative response that gives this per- 
formance an edge on all others, including 
the lustrous toned and technically perfect 
Heifetz version. The recording does justice 
to the violinist and his able partner, especial- 
ly in the 78 rpm pressing which owns 
greater clarity, in our estimation, than the 
7-inch Microgroove. Pt. Re. 
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Parle-moi de ma mere; 
Florence Quartararo (soprano) and Ramon 
Vinay (tenor), with RCA Victor Orches- 
tra, conducted by Jean Paul Morel. Victor 
disc 12-0687, price $1.25. 

AHere is the ideal Micaela, one who brings 

charm and characteristic shyness to her por- 


BIZET: Carmen 


trayal. I, for one, should like to hear a re- 
cording by her of Micaela’s aria from Act III. 
Vinay is a thick voiced Don Jose, with dra- 
matic competence rather than imagination. 
Much of this music is lyrical, requiring legato 
singing which Vinay cannot ideally realize. 
Yet, the tenor acquits himself much better 
here than in his recent duet with Quartararo 
from La Tosca. In this recording, the duet 
is given complete, though in the opera house 
it is usually shortened. As the music is 
repetitious, the duet seems over long. Morel’s 
direction is highly competent, yet I feel as 
though he hurried the scene too much on 
occasion. Certainly he does not observe the 
changes in témpo which the composer indi- 
cates with the result that Micaela’s stanza, 
Et tu lui diras que sa mére, lacks needed 
Reproduction is competently 


—J.N. 


sentiment. 
handled. 


CHARPENTIER: = Loyise Depuis le 
jour; and BIZET: Ar de 
Micaela; Eleanor Steber (soprano) with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Walter Susskind. Victor disc 12-0690, 
price $1.25. 

AHaving read in an Einglish magazine that 
this recording was unfavorably regarded by 
some people, I was astonished to find it most 
impressive and by far the finest of the Louzse 
aria issued to date. Miss Steber made this 
record in London at the close of 1947. She 
was fortunate in having a large orchestra be- 
hind her to give not only the support but the 
tonal fullness which Charpentier’s music re- 
quires. Of course, the conductor deserves 
praise for achieving the ardent realism and 
sweep of this music. 

Miss Steber is in excellent voice and her 
singing will, I am certain, appeal to a great 
many. For all her tonal loveliness, however, 
I do not feel that the soprano is either the 


Carmen 
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ideal Louise or Micaela. Both arias are 
difficult ones and in both I feel more con- 
cern with voice production than characteri- 
zation. There are phrases in Depuis le jour, 
pregnant with meaning, which she simply 
glides over, producing beautiful tones but 
no true feeling for text. Yet, curiously by 
sheer vocal loveliness she manages to con- 
vey some of the ecstacy of the young char- 
acter, though her climax is somewhat strained. 
In the Carmen air, she suggests little of the 
girlish shyness of the character, yet the sing- 
ing is proficient at every point. —J.N. 


FLEGER: Le Corand HOLMES: Au Pays; 
Ezio Pinza (bass) with the Columbia 
Opera Orchestra, conducted by Wilfred 
Pelletier. Columbia disc 72751-D, price 
$1.25. 

ATwo hardy veterans of the women’s club 

recital circuits are vigorously treated in that 

peculiar brand of French that is Pinza’s very 
own. His voice is less ingratiating than ir 
his highly-prized Mozart album or even the 

“generous” excerpt (Vecchia zimarra) from 

Boheme released last year. Bassos please 

note (with envy, I trust) the final low D in 


Le Cor. A.W.P. 


HAYDN: The Seasons—Oratorio (Abridged 
Version); Gabrille Gatti (soprano), Fran- 
cesco Albanese (tenor), Luciano Neroni 
(bass), Orchestra and Chorus of Radio 
Italiana, conducted by Vittorio Gui. Cetra 
set 111, 10 discs, price $19.40. 

ADomestic Cetra has done a most admir- 

able job on this recording. The original 

pressing from Italy was spoilt for us by poor 
surfaces. Here, one has a better chance to 
appraise the performance and appreciate the 
fine singing of all three principals. Gatti is 
perhaps stylistically the best, but though 

Albanese suggests operatic associations, his 

lyric tenor remains appealing. Neroni, a 

lyric basso, is undeniably a gifted singer. 

The choral work is capable and so too is the 

orchestral playing, but one feels this could 

have been better. No one questions Gui's 
competence as a conductor, but one feels his 
beat often lacks an essential firmness, for 
his tempos incline to vagueness.... Gui 
tends to treat this score more like an opera 
than an oratorio, but — let it be said — its 
freshness of inspiration, its picturesque beau- 
ties are well enough served to make for true 
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enjoyment. There are those who contend 
that Haydn has written here in both an 
operatic and an oratorio style. Certainly, 
the lovely opening section, depicting Spring 
would have advantageously graced an oper- 
atic score and also the drama of Winter. 
Though one wishes the whole score had been 
recorded, it must be said the present version 
gives us the true highlights. Recalling 
Vivaldi’s Seasons, one realizes what good 
poems, “describing with an abundance of de- 
taii the beauties of nature” could do in in- 
spiring a composer. The generally blithe 
optimism of the text must have delighted 
Haydn, for he certainly produced one of his 
most beautiful and ingratiating scores in 
The Seasons. This is an album I urge all 
readers to make an effort to hear. —P.H.R. 


MASSENET: La Vierge La dernier som- 
meil de la Vierge; and MENDELSSOHN: 
Scherzo from Octet in E flat, Op. 20; 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham. Victor disc 12- 
0688, price $1.25. 

AMassenet’s sacred legend, The Virgin, 

failed to meet with the success of his other 

sacred works, Marie Magdeleine and Eve. 

Only the Prelude to Part IV, The Last Sleep 

of the Virgin, was applauded by the public 

and survived in the concert hall. It is a 

tenderly poetic opus suggestive of a lullaby, 

full of a pretty sentiment characteristic of 
the composer’s operatic work. Beecham’s 
performance of this somewhat faded morceau 
is exquisitely poised and appropriately com- 
passionate in feeling. There is delicacy and 
refinement of phrasing in the conductor’s 
handling of the Mendelssohn scherzo which 
is revealing of his rare musical equanimity 
of temperament. Toscanini makes this music 
more exciting, but the intimacy of mood 
which Beecham achieves is quite as cogent 
to the composer’s intentions, for this piece 
was intended as a chamber composition. 
Good recording, warm-hued and representa- 
tive of its orchestra. -P.H.R. 


MOZART: Mass in C minor—Et incarnatus 
est; Erna Berger (soprano) with Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Josef 
Krips. Victor disc 12-0692, $1.25. 

Alt is difficult to believe that this suave and 

placidly lovely melody is taken from the 

same Mass that contains the almost Bachian 
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Qui tollis recorded some years ago by? the 
Leeds Festival Chorus under Beecham (Co- 
Jumbia 68385D). There is nothing very 
churchly in the soprano aria, describing the 
incarnation, but there is a heavenly sweet- 
ness hard to resist. Other singers who have 
recorded the piece have cut it down to a 
single side — indeed so far as I know Miss 
Berger is the first to give it to us complete. 
Add to this a particularly lovely orchestral 
background’ and the limpid quality of the 
soprano’s voice at its best, and there is a 
good deal to admire in the record. However, 
I find some lack of poise both rhythmically 
and tonally in her performance — some of 
the passage work is done rather unevenly, 
and the voice has a way of spreading on 
high sustained tones. My preference, there- 
fore, is still for the vocally incomparable 
but no longer obtainable old Polydor-Bruns- 
wick disc of Hedwig von Debicka. Still, 
rather than be without the music I would 
only too gladly settle for this excellently re- 
produced performance. -P.L.M. 


POULENC: Metamorphoses; and Le Besti- 
aire; Pierre Bernac (baritone) and Francis 
Poulenc (piano). Victor disc 12-0426, 
$1.25. 

A These two little song cycles will introduce 

Bernac and Poulenc to many American col- 

lectors, though contrarv to the company’s 

publicity this is not their Victor debut a 

coupling of two Roussel songs (Victor 2011) 

was brought out in 1939 and remained in 

the catalogue a year or two. Metamorphoses 

comprises three songs to poems by de Vil- 

merin Reine des Mouettes, C'est ainsi que 

tu es and Paganini. Le Bestiaire is a group 
of six miniatures to verses by Guillaume 

Apolinaire. This music has both charm and 

significance, offering a good cross-section of 

the varied moods in Poulenc’s songs. Bernac 
is an artist who benefits by recording, for 
the voice on discs has more body than when 
heard in the concert hall. He is a singer of 
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intelligence and musicianship, with superla- 
tive diction and the ability to put his songs 
over, if not to probe the very depths of their 
meaning. Those who have the old Columbia 
recording of Le Bestiaire by Claire Croiza 
with the composer at the piano (9132M) 
will miss the sheerly vocal beauty of that 
performance — such phrases as @ recoulons 
and Poissons de la mélancolie linger in the 
memory as she sings them. The new re- 
cording is excellently balanced. —P.L.M. 


WEBER: Der Freischuetz: Wie nahte mir 
der Schlummer; Ljuba Welitsch (soprano) 
with Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Walter Susskind. Columbia disc 72777D, 
$1.25, or 7-inch microgroove disc 3-102, 
$.90. 

ATthis record came to me for review the 

very morning after Miss Welitsch made her 

sensational Metropolitan debut as Salomé — 
one of the most exciting events in all my 
years of opera going. I was naturally es- 
pecially curious to know how her rather 
peculiar voice would record, and also how 
this Strauss singer par excellence would show 
up in Weber. To the first question it may 
be answered that she records very well in- 
deed. For all its thin and flute-like quality 
the voice is bright and ample, with a fine 
carrying power and an ability to cut through 
the heaviest orchestration. It is an ‘ex- 
pressive instrument rather than an appeal- 
ing one, and despite several beautifully 
turned phrases which have a certain glow 
about them, the'total impression from this 
disc is not one of distinctive tone. Her 
vowels are not perfectly equalized, and the 
quality is apt to chin out whenever she sings 
an ah sound. She does the descending scale 
passages in the prayer very beautifully, 
but has not quite breath enough to put a 
rounded finish on the phrase. She is in- 
clined to drive the tempo a bit, thus losing 
shape in the sustained parts, and in the 
final Allegro one is rather conscious of the 
care with which she articulates the running 
phrases. This is interesting singing all the 
way through, but it hasn’t the charm I find 
in the Stoska recording (in Columbia set 
X-294). The British recording is admirable. 

The seven-inch microgroove version, how- 

ever, is a less smooth job than the regular 

record, and quite full of surface crackles. 
—P.L.M. 
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Concert Hall Releases 





MENDELSSOHN: Piano Quartet in F 
minor, Op. 2; Artur Balsam (piano) and 
Guilet Quartet members. Concert Hall 
Limited Ed. set C1, three discs. 

MONTEVERDI: Tirsi e Clori, and Il 
Ritorno d' Ulisse — Air di Iro; Max Meili 
(tenor), Elsa Scherz-Meister (soprano), 
Ensemble of Voices and old Instruments, 
directed by A Wenzinger. Concert Hall 
Limited Ed. set C2, three discs. 

THOMPSON: Quartet No. 1 in D minor; 
Guilet String Quartet. Concert Hall Lim- 
ited Ed. set C3, three discs. 

AConcert Hall’s first releases of its third 
season offer unique musical experiences from 
widely separated periods of history. In each 
case, recording is of excellent quality and the 
performance leaves one confident that it has 
been entrusted to sympathetic artists. 

The Mendelssohn Quartet, dating from 
his fourteenth year, is the sort of innocuous 
music through which amateur players not 
infrequently stumble. It is pleasantly sur- 
prising to be reminded by proficient musi- 
cians how fluent and melodically ingratiating 
this music is. But the adolescent inspiration 
does not sustain one’s interest as does the 
composer’s more mature chamber music. 

The Monteverdi is a treasure chest in a 
world that shuns the early delights of music- 
making. True, there is frivolity to the bal- 
let, Tirst e Clori, but what extraordinary 
grace and rhythmic buoyance prevails in 
this music, and the more serious aria has a 
moving dramatic passion. It is a pity that 
Concert Hall failed to supply translations of 
these works, for they would surely add to 
listener appreciation. As the scores of 
Monteverdi are difficult to obtain, repeated 
performances with the music can only in- 
crease one’s curiosity on the meaning of the 
texts. 

Randall Thompson’s quartet writing is as 
distinctive as his choral work. It reveals 
his salient gift for smoothness and balance 
of parts. On the whole, the music is spon- 
taneous, with melodies songful and suave. 
Thompson, regarded as a conservative by 
the left-wing group, proves himself a neo- 
romanticist commanding of respect. 


P.H.R. 
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Medtner Society Set 


—— —— (Continued from tage 174) 


warmth that recalls Rachmaninoff. The or- 
chestral direction of Dobrowen has met 
with the composer’s approval, though it is 
not always as well balanced as it might 
have been. Both singers are excellent, but 
in The Butterfly and Spanish Romance it is 
the pianist who shines — especially in the 
former. Slobodskaya, with her greater 
warmth and beauty of tone, holds the lime- 
light in that lovely song — To A Dreamer. 
The reproduction throughout is realistically 
achieved. I recommend this album to all 
who admire classicism in art; it is music, I 
believe which will grow on one with further 
acquaintance. A second set, already issued 
containing Sonata-Vocalise (violin and pi- 
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Sells rare, hard-to-find, out-of-print records. 
Lists upon request. Collections purchased. 


Ellie Hirschmann (Mr.) 
100 Duncan Ave. Jersey City 6, N.J 


HARD-TO-GET RECORDS 
@Inquiries solicited. Discontinued and 
Active Listings. Domestic and Foreign 
Labels. Recording Libraries Purchased. 
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Presenting A New 
CONNOISSEUR’S ITEM 
Mendelssohn: 
Octet for Strings, Op. 20 
played by 
Henri Merckel, A. Navarro, etc. 
Latest Polydor Recording (complete on 
three 12-inch discs in album) 
Price $7.00 


A “must” for every chamber music 
enthusiast. 


THE RECORD HUNTER 
1194 Lexington Ave. New York 28, N. Y. 


Open evenings. Ship everywhere. Write 
for our free list of other connoisseur’s 
items, bargain sets, and special catalogue 
of reissues. 





ano), Improvisation, Up. 31, No. 1 (for piano), 
and Concerto No. 3 has not as yet come our 
way, however, Sackville West supplies a 
review elsewhere in this issue. —P.H.R. 





Recent Importations 





Although an imposing number of impor- 
tations have recently been made available in 
this country, I am going to use up a good 
portion of my allotted space discussing a 
recording of major importance — of sufficient 
consequence, I believe, to warrant the post- 
ponment of a number of new foreign discs 
until next month. Frederick Delius’ fourth 
opera A Village Romeo and Juliet has been 
recorded by HMV under the auspices of the 
Delius Trust, with Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducting. First performed in Berlin in 
1907 in the original German text, the tragic 
story deals with bucolic romance in a Swiss 
village during the last century. It was trans- 
lated into not too poetic English for the 
first London performance under Beecham, 
substantially the version heard on these 
discs. 

In spite of the very large orchestra and 
considerable instrumental forces required 
back stage, A Village Romeo and Juliet is 
essentially an intimate work. Much of the 
mood painting derives from Tristan and its 
fellows, yet there are no overwhelming sur- 
feits of Wagnerian brass; in fact, the com- 
poser has maintained a remarkable trans- 
parency of orchestral coloring throughout, 
heightening the effectiveness of the lyric 
mood immeasurably. Eric Fenby’s excellent 
notes point out that the very intimacy of the 
opera makes it ideally suitable for home 
listening. As a matter of fact, the opera was 
but moderately successful on the stage, 
mainly because the action failed to hold the 
audience’s attention. 

The performance is quite good in my esti- 
mation, but its handling by the engineers 
seems to have proved a problem for some 
judging from Mr. Sackville West’s com- 
ments. The large cast of singers is compe- 
tent, if not sensational; anyway, as Beecham’s 
orchestra carries the brunt of the activity, 
outstanding vocalism is not required. Sec- 
tions of the opera are unbelievably beautiful 
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these are usually rhapsodic interludes or 
set pieces where action is at a standstill; 
others merely fill in the necessary sequence 
in perfunctory fashion — stilted dialogue 
manufactured with calculated naiveté. Much 
of the writing is more virile than in Delius’ 
more familiar works. Those who have said, 
“T don’t like Delius; he’s too wishy-washy”, 
should give A Village Rome and Juliet a 
fair trial. If you are in the mood for a 
musical fairy tale in the form of a lengthy 
lyric rhapsody, this release is for you. If 
you are a Delius fan, this dissertation is 
superfluous; you know you want it. 

There are two new recordings of the 
Brahms Second Symphony, one by Furt- 
waengler and the London Philharmonic 
(Decca EDA 89), the other by Fritz Busch 
conducting the Danish State Radio Sym- 
phony Orchestra (HMV-27004/07). The first, 
typical of the post-war Furtwaengler, con- 
tains many niceties of detail but is completely 
spoiled for me (as for others — see Sackville 
West’s comments elsewhere in this issue) by 
unwarranted exaggerations of tempo and 
dynamics — the excesses of a petulant ego- 
tist. Busch, on the other hand, creates a re- 
laxed, comtemplative mood that is for the 
most part entirely satisfying. His orchestra 
is a good one; the first desk men do not have 
the virtuoso tone we are used to hearing 
from our own big three, yet they play with 
accomplished surety and unassuming warmth. 
I can quarrel with several of Busch’s choices 
of tempi; however, there are as many dif- 
ferent ideas of the ideal tempi for a Brahms 
symphony as there are armchair batonists or, 
for that matter, recordings of Brahms sym- 
phonies. I like Monteux’s interpretation 
best of the available domestic sets, but un- 
fortunately he does not have as good an or- 
chestra as this Danish group. Those who 
have been dissatisfied with the existing read- 
ings may find the Busch set the answer to 
their needs. It takes but four records, so 
costs little more than the local product, as 
one is not required to buy an album. 


The tenor Peter Pears has made Vaughn 
Williams’ song cycle On Wenlock Edge for 
Decca, (set EDA 67) with the assistance of 
Benjamin Britten at the piano and the 
Zorian String Quartet. Based on poems 
from Housman’s Shropshire Lad, this group 
of six songs, an early endeavor in the chron- 
olgy of the composer’s development, is an 
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extremely sensitive, highly successful setting 
of some first-class poetry. Pears is heard to 
less advantage than in the recordings of 
Britten’s music, which is especially tailored 
to fit the unusual quality of the tenor’s high 
voice. Much of the Vaughan Williams score 
lies in the middle of the staff, the register 
where Pears’ voice has least authorty. The 
older Decca recording (now cut-out) by the 
English tenor, Steuart Wilson was better 
sung. Nevertheless, Pears manages a taste- 
ful performance, and one is glad to have 
this music on records. 

Schéhérazade, a song cycle by Ravel for 
soprano and orchestra on poems by Tristan 
Klingsor (Leon Leclere) has been recorded 
by Susanne Danco and the Paris Conserva- 
tory Orchestra under Ansermet (Decca AK 
1966/67). These are the only songs Ravel 
provided with orchestral accompaniments, 
and the only ones on love motifs. Written 
when the composer was but 23, this work — 
his first successful one — has a surprising 
amount of warm-hearted incandescence, a 
characteristic very much overruled in later 
years by Ravel’s increasing sophistication. 
Miss Danco contributes a more than ade- 
quate voice, competent musicianship, to- 
gether with a keen Gallic spirit. She is 
ably seconded by Ansermet’s knowing con- 
trol of his forces. 

An operatic oddity of more than passing 
interest is the first complete recording of the 
sleepwalking scene from Verdi's Macbeth 
(HMV DB6739/40) sung by Margherita 
Grandi with the Royal Philharmonic under 
Beecham. Macbeth is one of Verdi's early, 
unfamiliar operas, yet the orchestral writing 
in this excerpt is particularly rich in subtle 
colorations and imaginative devices that 
must have been considered very daring at 
that time. Beecham, as one might suspect, 
provides strong support for Grandi’s power- 
ful, dramatic voice. She is less impressive 
than in her recent disc of Tu che le vanita 
(from Don Carlos — HMV DB6631) per- 
mitting occasional unevenness of tone, yet 
she is able to fulfill the considerable dramatic 
implications of the text — “Out, damned 
spot!”’, and so forth. The climax of the 
scene requires a high D flat, which, in this 
version, is not sung by Miss Grandi. A 
young lady named Dorothy Bond sings the 
final two tones of the phrase, but the result 
is not too happy, as one receives the im- 
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pression that Lady Macbeth has suddenly 
retired to the attic. 

A charming little piece for six wind instru- 
ments, heard for the first time on records, is 
the Divertimento in B flat (K. 270) of Mozart 
(HMV DA6260/61). Performed by a sextet 
of Danish instrumentalists who have mas- 
tered the fine art of ensemble playing, its 
four short sides are a complete delight. 

Picking at random through a large pile of 
singles brings to light an unheralded baritone 
named Erich Kunz, who sings with the Vien- 
na Philharmonic. His Non piu andrai and 
Ein Maedchen oder Weibchen (English Co- 


OUR SPECIAL SALE 


of previously advertised fine classical albums 
At Discounts Ranging up to 70% 
has been extended for another month by popu- 
lar request. While the Album of French 
Piano Music (Couperin to Satie) and the 
Missa Solemnis are already sold out, a num- 
ber of additional worthwhile items have been 
made available. 
As most of these albums represented the only 
existent recordings of certain works, once 
OUR SPECIAL SALE is completed, there will 
be no recordings of such selections on the 
market. 
WE URGE YOU TO SEND FOR 
“BARGAIN LIST” 
The Record Hunter 
1194 Lexington Ave., New York 28. N. Y. 


Open Evenings: We ship everywhere. All 
records carefully packed and insured. 
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lumbia LX 1123) are tossed off with a good- 
sized voice of pleasant quality with sufficient 
style to make one wonder what he could do 
with music more vocally taxing. <A light- 
voiced French baritone reminiscent of Charles 
Panzéra is Gerard Souzay. He sings with 
compelling sensitivity Gabriel Fauré’s song 
cycle L’Horizon Chimérique (Decca K1693), 
territory formerly exclusively Panzéra’s (it 
was dedicated to the latter). Hilde Konet- 
zni's large, warm-hued voice is at its best 
in the Marschallin’s monologue from Rosen- 
kavalier (English Columbia LX 1135). She 
is more emphatically dramatic than Leh- 
mann, but does not have the latter’s fine 
sense of rhythm. All in all, a worthwhile 
disc — the only available version of this ex- 
cerpt. Finally, superior musicianship and 
the delightful music of Handel are combined 
in two arias from Acis and Galatea (HMV 
C3796), sung by the tenor Webster Booth 
with his usual impeccable style. A.W.P. 


Haydn Society Release 


The Haydn Society of the United States, 
Inc., an organization formed two years ago 
in Boston, is issuing its first album of rec- 
ords the Missa Solemnis in B flat major. 
This is the so-called ‘‘Harmoniemesse”’ writ- 
ten in 1802, one of the composer’s last works. 
The performance is by soloists, choir and 
organ of the Munich Cathedral with the 
Chamber Orchestra of the Munich Philhar- 
monic. The work takes seven 12-inch viny- 
lite discs, which will be housed in a leather- 
ette album with orchestral score and com- 
plete analytical notes. The Society is is- 
suing the album in a limited edition of 500 
numbered copies to advance subscribers. 
The subscription price is $15.75, which in- 
cludes the postage prepaid anywhere in the 
United States. The original recording was 
made in Germany in 1947, but as neither 
it or the re-recording has been heard, no 
comment on quality can be made. Pros- 
pective subscribers should address letters 
and checks to the Haydn Society of the 
United States, Inc., 179 Cambridge St., 
Boston 14, Mass. No sets will be sent COD. 
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In The Popular Vein 





Enzo Archetti 


Polkas; Six Fat Dutchman; 
His Musette Orchestra; Lawrence Duchow 
and His Red Raven Orchestra; Glahé 
Musette Orchestra. Victor Album P-235, 
4-10” discs. 

Pilgrim Polka and Zephyr Waltz; 
Duchow and His Red Raven 
Victor 20-3305. 

Linda Polka and The Owl Waltz; 
Dutchmen under the direction of 
Loeffelmacher. Victor 20-3248. 


Henri René and 


Lawrence 
Orchestra 


Six Fat 
Harold 


@The polkas are more square-toed in these 
presentations than heard recently in the hands 
of musicians more experienced with the char- 
acter of Polish rhythm. But what they lack 
in subtlety they more than make up in vim 
and vigor. They are guaranteed to give you a 
good workout. The album contains the Min- 
nesota and Old Lady polkas by The Dutchmen; 
Yes- Yes and Hot Clarinet by Duchow; Helen 
by René and Beer Barrel by Glahé. The latter 
is now a classic of its kind. 

Of the singles, Linda is our old friend, the 
Lindenau Polka. The Owl Waltz is also an old 
timer, reminiscent of German back-yard brass 
bands. The Duchow selections are also at- 
tractive. 


The Vagabond King: Selections (Friml); Ear] 
Wrightson, baritone; Frances Greer, so- 
prano; The Guild Choristers; Al Goodman 
and His Orchestra. Victor Album K-17, 
4-10” discs. 


@ We've heard these artists in recordings of a 
similar nature — most of them better. Per- 
formances here seem matter-of-fact as 
though all were in a hurry to get them over 
with. Very surprising for anything Al Good- 
man directs because he is usually very thor- 
ough. However, the charm of Friml’s music 
prevails, and all the high spots of the operetta 
are included beginning with the overture. The 
Victor engineer’s part in this recording is 
above reproach. 


Henderson, with 
Capitol Album 


Keyboard Sketches; Skitch 
Rhythm Accompaniment. 
CC-110, 3-10’ discs. 


@Skitch’s magic fingers and his fine classical 
approach to popular music are blended in a 
pleasantly restful 20 minutes of rhapsodizing. 
Things like Vernon Duke’s Autumn In New 
York and Moonglow take on a new charm. 
Other numbers like Jealous, Two Cigarettes In 
the Dark, Two Sleepy People, and Soft Lights 
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and Sweet Music leave one with ajwarm after- 
glow. Pleasantly divertive and excellently 
recorded. 


Chansons Parisiennes; Edith Piaf, with Or- 
chestra conducted by Robert Chauvigny and 
Guy Luypaerts. Columbia Album F-5, 4-10” 
discs. 

@Edith Piaf must have more than is displayed 

on these records or she could never have at- 

tained the popularity she has as a singer of 
moody, subltle French chansons. Here she 
parades what are presumably her favorites: 

Les amants de Paris, Monsieur Lenoble, Ii pleut, 

Un refrain couratt dans la rue, La vie en rose, 

C'est merveilleux, La chant du pirate, and Adieu 

mon coeur. Very disappointing! 


Hymns For Singing; Dick Liebert at the Organ 
of the Radio City Music Hall. Victor Album 
P-232, 4-10” discs. 

@Very sonorous recordings of some popular 

hymns, presented just as the title says — “‘for 

singing.” Included are: Onward Christian 

Soldiers, Abide With Me; The Chruch's One 

Foundation; The Old Rugged Cross; Lead, 

Kindly Light; Holy, Holy, Holy; Rock of Ages; 

and Sun of My Soul. The playing invites the 

singing. 


Red Roses For A Blue Lady and Melancholy 
Minstrel; Vaughn Monroe and His Orches- 
tra. Vocals by Vaughn Monroe and the 
Monroe Choir. Victor 20-3319. 

@Still the same kind of lugubrious singing, of 

which Vaughn Monroe’s fans never seem to 

tire. 


Powder Your Face With Sunshine and Careless 
Hands; Victor 20-3321. Funny Little Money 
Man and Pretty Baby; Victor 20-3275. 
Swing and Sway with Sammy Kaye. Vocals 
by Charlie Wilson, Don Cornell, The Three 
Kaydets, The Sunday Serenade Sweethearts, 
and Chorus. 

@ Lively songs and equally lively presentations, 

in S.K.’s best manner. Powder Your Face 

promises to be a hit and Kaye’s treatment will 
help to make it. 


Lunceford Special; Jimmie Lunceford and His 
Orchestra. Columbia Album C-175, 4-10” 
discs. 

@As number 21 in a series of reissues of the 

original records that made jazz history, Co- 

lumbia’s George Avakian has assembled eight 
master platters. All were made in 1939 and 

"40 when Lunceford was in top form and when 

he was aided in his search for self expression 

by such top drawer musicians as Gerlad Wilson, 

Willie Smith, Trummy Young, Joe Thomas, 

Jimmy Crawford, Eddie Wilcox, Ted Buckner, 

Elmer Crumbley, Paul Webster, Dan Grissom, 

and Moses Allen. Time has proved he was 

right in endiscing Lunceford Special; Uptown 

Blues; Well, All Right Then; What's Your 

Story Mornin’ Glory; The Lonsesome Road; 

Baby, Won't You Please Come Home; Chopin's 

Prelude No. 7; and White Heat. Definitely, 
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an album that should be in everyone's collec- 
tion of great things in jazz. 


From the Land of the Sky Blue Waters (Cadman); 
Charlie Spivak and His Orchestra. These 
Will Be the Best Years of Our Lives; Buddy 
Moreno and His Orchestra. Vocal by Perry 
Mitchell. Victor 20-3277. Needles Pins and 
Win Or Lose; Charlie Spivak and His Or- 
chestra. Vocals by Irene Daye and Tommy 
Mercer. Victor 20-2991. 

@Cadman’s song has been transposed to 

Spivak’s high-flying trumpet almost intact. 

This should be a real thrill for Spivak fans. 

The other disc is almost as good, musically. 

The Buddy Moreno is a horse of a different 

poe and one wonders what it is doing in this 

stable. 


Roses of Picardy; Perry Como, with Russ Case 
and His Orchestra. N’yot N’yow; Perry 
Como, with The Fontane Sisters. Victor 
20-3288. Missouri Waltz and Far Away 
Places; Perry Como with Orchestra con- 
ducted by Henri René. Victor 20-3316. 
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READER'S RECORD 
EXCHANGE & MART 


This department for subscribers’ use only. Rates: 
8c per word each insertion. Minimum price of insertion 
$1.00. No ads published unless prepaid. 





VOCAL RECORDS LOW PRICES: Galvany, Ruffo, 
Tamagno, Donalda “ Faust”, Garden — Debussy “ Pel- 
leas”, Battistini, many others very attractive prices. 
For free list write: Addison Foster, 1226 Montgomery 
Ave., Narberth, Pa. 

SALE of classical records, 75c each. Write for free bar- 
gain catalogue. Wakefield Studio, Earlysville, Vir- 
ginia. 

FOR SALE: Beethoven Sonata Society (Schnabel) Vol. I. 
Thomas L. Clear, 1616 G St. S.E., Washington, D.C. 

TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER Vol. 2 Beethoven Sonata 
Society; Kreutzer Sonata (Thibaud, Cortot); Bee- 
thoven Quartet No. 2 (Flonzaley); many others, ad- 
vise wants. R. L. Simon, 131 W. Hortter St., Philadel- 
phia 19, Pa. 

11,000 different vocal operatic acoustical and electrical 
discs. 160 record catalogues. Monthly auction lists. 
E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson, San Francisco 15, Calif. 

FOR SALE: Bogen PV 20A — 20 watt amplifier with 
volume expander, built in equalization for magnetic 
pickup. Will trade Garrard 2-speed_ transcription 
motor in oak case for Garrard Record Changer. Box 
100, Jasper, Minn. 
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@ Perry is in a languorous mood this session. 
The result is pleasant enough even if Missouri 
sounds strange with words and a chorus assist- 
ing. But the only non-languorous number in 
the lot N’yot N’yow (The Pussycat Song) — 
is the hit of the batch. The humor is delight- 
ful. This song is headed for the top of the Hit 
Parade. 


Tree; 
‘ocals 


Congratulations and An Old Magnolia 
Frankie Carle and His Orchestra. 
by Gregg Lawrence. Columbia 38372. 

@A very mediocre dise for Frankie Carle. 

There isn’t even enough of his best piano play- 

ing for consolation. 


Dream of Olwen and Winter Sunshine; The 
Melachrino Orchestra conducted by George 
Melachrino. Victor 20-3246. 

@ British film music is in a rut. It all sounds 

like Addinsell. The Dream is some of the music 

Charles Williams wrote for While I Live, and it 

too, follows the Warsaw Concerto pattern. The 

pianist is William Hill-Bowen. If this music 
interests you, there is a more extended selec- 
tion, as well as the Dream, played by a concert 
orchestra directed by the composer, with 

Arthur Dulay at the piano, on Columbia 

72688-D. 

Winter Sunshine is a nice bit of salon music 
built around a troika-like theme. The record- 
ing (English) is first rate. 


Bless This House and Ave Maria (Schubert); 
Dennis Day, with Charles Dant and His 
Orc hestra. Victor 20-3251. 

@ Dennis Day singing in his typical heart-on- 

the-sleeve manner, with Bless This House com- 

ing off a shade better than the companion piece. 

The Schubert is in an arrangment by Charles 

Dant, including chimes and orchestral effects 

Schubert never intended. Incidentally, the 

identical arrangment is used in the children’s 

album The Boy Who Sang For the King. 


Galaway Bay and One Sunday Afternoon; Jane 
Pickens, with Male Chorus. Victor 20- 
3228. Galaway Bay and A Tree In the Mead- 
ow; Bill Johnson, with Orchestra. Columbia 
38279. 

@Dr. Arthur Colahan’s Galaway Bay has all 

the characteristics of a good folk song and time 

will undoubtedly place it in its rightful place 
as a good song from the heart and soil. But 
neither of these recordings will help to put it 
there: Bill Johnson's because of just plain 
poor singing and Jane Pickens’ because of 
wrong treatment. The song deserves much 
better. A Tree, no better as singing, is poorer 
as music. One Sunday Afternoon is the one re- 
deeming feature in this batch. It is cheekily 
jaunty and nostalgic by turns in a style of 
another day. Pickens is in her element here. 
Henri 


Destiny Waltz and Drigo’s Serenade; 








René and His Orchestra. Victor 20-3284 
@ Two salon favorites, well played with some 
original twists. 


Yours Is My Heart 
nade; Al Goodman and His Orchestra. 
20-3292. 


Alone and Frasquita Sere- 
Victor 


@All-orchestral arrangements of two popular 
Lehar operetta pieces, done with élan, as Good- 
man knows how, when he is in vein. Excellent 
recording. 


Minnie the Mermaid and Pappy's Little Jug; 
Phil Harris and His Orchestra. Victor 20- 
2684. 

@ Victor makes available as a single, one of the 

best records in the recently released Phil 

Harris album. Typical! 


Lawrence Duchow and His Red 
Vocal by Johnny Olsen and 


More Beer; 
Raven Orchestra. 


Chorus. The Spider Hop; Joe Biviano, with 
RCA Victor Accordian Orchestra. Victor 
20-3227. 


@A rowdy, bar room polka — mostly vocal. 
Good for a stag party. The reverse is a taran- 
tella, played even a bit too neatly. After all, 
this is a rather frenzied dance. Swell recording. 


I Only Have Eyes For 
Paul Weston and His Orchestra. 
15294. 

@The Peter De Rose tone poem is admirably 

done. Just the right tempo and mood. The 

song from Dames, treated strictly orchestrally, 
makes a tuneful tone picture. Weston deserves 
hearty congratulations. 


You and Deep Purple: 
Capitol 


Spanish Dance (Granados) and Dizzy Fingers 
(Confrey); Henri René and His Orchestra. 
Victor 20-3166. 

@The Granados dance is played as a tango. 

The result is quite pleasant and not too sacri- 

ligious. Confrey’s piece is treated to a very 

elaborate concert arrangement, and, in parts, 
to a samba rhythm. Really not at all as bad 
as it reads. Good dinner music, impeccably 

played. The recording and material are a 

pleasure. 


The Silver Wedding Waltz; Joe Loss and His 
Orchestra. Vocal by Howard Jones. Bow 
Bells; The Skyrockets Orchestra directed by 
Paul Fenoulhet. Vocal by Dick James. 
Victor. 20-3146. 

@ The first is old fashioned waltz — American, 

not Viennese — pleasantly languorous. The 

reverse is disturbing, being vaguely familiar, 

but the mild jazz treatment seems to set up a 

barrier over which one’s memory reaches in 

vain. The label says it’s by ‘‘H. Purcell.” 

Excellent recording! 


The American Record Guide 
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e Not all back copies are available. 
Owing to limited supply of some back 
issues, we are compelled to charge an 
advance price. The premium issues, 
price at 75c each, are: May, 1935; 
Oct., Dec. 1937; Jan., June, July, 
Nov., Dec. 1937; Jan., March, 
June, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. 1938; 
Sept. 1940; Feb. 1941;  Jan., 
Feb. 1942; Dec. 1943; May, June, 
Sept., Oct. 1945. Sept., Dec. 1946; 
Feb. 1947; 


eThe following back copies are 
OUT OF PRINT: Nov. 1936; Jan., 


INDICES AND BACK COPIES 


April, 1937; July, 1938;  Feb., 
March, July 1939; May, Oct., Nov., 
Dec. 1940; Jan. 1941; Feb. 1943; 
Oct. 1944; Feb. 1945. 


Back issues, not including premium 
copies, are available at 30c each. 


e@ INDICES: Indices to record re- 
views only—Vol. 1 (10c); Vols. 3 
and 4 (25c); Vols. 5, 6, 7, 8 (15c ea.); 
Complete Indices—Vol. 2 (25c); Vols. 
9, 10, 11 (10c), 12 (15c), Vol. 13 
(20c). 


THE AMERICAN RECORD GUIDE 


115 Reed Ave. 


Pelham 65, N. Y. 





14 East 64 Street 


ecord Guide 


A RARE RECORD ALBUM 


Which will never become dated 


The Ritual of Canonization and the Solemn Papal Mass 
- .. The Voice of Pope Pius XII . . . The Silver Trumpets 

the Bells of St. Peter’s ... 
Peter’s in music of Palestrina, Perosi, and the Gregorian 


5 Unbreakable records, 12”, in durable album — $15.00 
tax included, 


KYRIE RECORDINGS, 


the famous choirs of St. 


New York 21, N. Y. 


AMERICAN COLLECTORS 


are invited to subscribe to 


THE RECORD COLLECTOR 


Monthly magazine of the BEL CANTo CLUB, ENGLAND 


The only periodical entirely devoted to the hobby of 
collecting celebrity vocal recordings. Interesting articles, 
discogrophies of famous singers, worthwhile discussions, 


etc. 


Annual subscription (12 issues) $3.00 
Copies available from January 1948 onward. 
Sample on request, 30 cents. 


JAMES DENNIS, 


1 Pine View Road 
Ipswich, Suffolk,England 





RECORD BUYER'S GUIDE 


Some Leading Dealers Across the Country 


New York City 
HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 - 4th Ave. at 14th St. 





CARL FISCHER, INC 
119 West 57th Street 





MORTIMER H. FOGEL, 
92 Liberty Street 


Betienores Mar 
FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
Cr North Charles Street 





Boston, Massachusetts 
MOSHER MUSIC CO., 
181 Tremont Street. 





HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
391 Madison Ave. at 49th St. 





LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 





N. ¥Y. BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn... 


25 Flatbush Ave. 





RABSON’S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 





G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 





STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 





HARRY SULTAN’S RECORD SHOP 
26 East 23rd Street 





YANKEE RADIO & APP. CO. 
80 East 161 St., Bronx 51 





Tucson, Arizona 
GRABE ELECTRIC CO. 
26 East Congress 





Los Angeles. California 
BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3089 Wilshire Boulevard 





San Francisco, California 


CALIFORNIA MUSIC HOUSE 
1560 California Street 





SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Sutter Street 


M. STEINERT & SONS 
162 Boylston Street 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South 10th Street 





St. Louis, Missouri 
Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 





THE RECORD SHOP, 
McCurdy & Co., Inc. 
Main at Elm, Rochester, New York 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO 
124 East 4th Street 





Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Arcade 





Portland, Gorm 
he RECORD SHOP 
ou S. W. Alder, at Park 





vallepehe Pa. 


ALNUT MUSIC SHOP 
1118 Walnut Street 





THE RECORD SHOP 
251 South 15th Street 





H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 





New Hewes, Conn 
AVID. DEAN SMITH 
oo Street at Broadway 


Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
765 North Broadway 





Chicago, Illinois 
LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 


Charleston, W. V. 
GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 





Indianapolis, Indiana 
L.S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 





Toronto, Canada 
PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 
83 Bloor St., West 








